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Topics of the Day: 


CANADA AND THE SEAL CONFERENCES 


CONFLICTING DECISIONS ON OCIVII- 
SmeRvicw RunES ..... .e 


THREE NEW MINISTERS TO FOR‘TIGN 
COUNTRIES (PORTRAITS) .... . 


THE PHILADELPHIA GAS LEASE AGAIN 


CHAMBERLAIN AND PINGREE ON Mv- 
NICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


STREET-CARS AS OMNIBUSES . 
CARTOONS ON FOOTBALL ..... 


Letters and Art: 





VERLAINE IN PRISON ..... 


Home Lire AND TRAITS OF MRs. 
HuMPHRY WARD. 


SENATOR HOAR’s VINDICATION OF 
ME 5. és ca 


THE GREATEST OF POLISH PORTS . 


WHERE Dip SHAKESPEARE GET HIS 
KNOWLEDGE? . ‘ 


UsE OF THE MASK ON THE ANCIENT 
Se age a re 


Science : 


A Lone-DIsTANCE TYPEWRITER .. 
THE NOISES IN STEAM-PIPES 


MAaARcon?r’s SYSTEM OF WIRELESS TELE- 
GRAPHY . 


PLAGUE AND FAMINE NATURRE’s CURES 
FOR OVERPOPULATION . 


How To SEE THE MOTION OF A GLA- 
CIER 


WHITE SPECKS ON FINGER NAILs . 
GROWING SIZE oF OCEAN STEAMERS 
CHANGEABLE ELECTRIC LETTERS 
ScIENCE BREVITIES . 
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The Religious World: 


A BuppuHistic Mass... 
Mr. TERRELL AND THE SULTAN 


CELEBRATING THE WESTMINSTER 
STANDARDS. . + « « » 


DEFENDING THE VERACITY OF THE 
HEXATEUCH .. . 


THe Cross A RELIGIOUS SYMBOL BE- 
FORE CHRIST... =. 


Gorne Back To CHRIST 


From Foreign Lands: \ 


CuBa’s MISERY ... 


EARLY CHINESE IMPRESSIONS OF WEST- 
ERN CIVILIZATION 


FROM THE NIGER TO THE NILE 


SocraL OSTRACISM OF THE ROYAL 
IRIsH CONSTABULARY . 


BRITAIN’s ARMY 


FoREIGN COMMENT ON THE NEw YORK 
Bimggeee as 8 


Miscellaneous : 


THE CHINESE WoMAN’s SMALL Foor. 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES IN JAPAN 
DOUGHNUTS AND RELIGION 
CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER 
THAT ANCIENT RIDDLE. 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS IN JAPAN. 
BusINESS SITUATION . 
CURRENT EVENTS 
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LEGAL DIRECTORY. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Building, Philadelphia. 
Clark, Denniston & Byron, Bullitt Bidg., Phila. 
John M. Harris, Coal Exchange Bldg, Scranton, Pa. 


_ Frank E. Boyle, Burr Building, Scranton, Pa 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 
Wm. 0. Thompson, 10th St. and Wash. Ave., St. Louis. 
John Moffitt, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 

Ray G. MacDonald, 414-416, 36 La Salle St., Chicago. 
Alexander Stewart, Rock Island, Il. 

Edw. W. Werick, 91 Erie Co. Sav. Bank Bldg., Buffalo. 
Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, Minneapolis. 
Nathan R. Park, 28 pone of Com., Cincinnati, O. 


8. I. kine (“” Guahe, Fete Bluffs, Ia)» Logan, Iowa. 
Arthur J. Edwards, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Allyn & Campbell, Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Charles P. Levy, Frederick,"Md. 

Pipes & Tifft, Cham. of Com., Portland, Ore. 
Melvin A. Hildreth, Fargo, N. D. 

C. C, Chillingworth, 616 Temple Court, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Simplex Printer 





simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriter. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars, and sample of work. 


Look out for imitations, Make sure that 
you get the Lawton Simplex. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 


CHICAGO : NEW YORK: 
59 Dearborn Street. 30 Vesey Street. 





TRY IT FREE 


for 30 ove in your own home and 
ve $10 to 825. No money in advance. 
960 Kenwood for 


$20 Ar 





Machine for 
»’ =) os; 1.20, iis 
z el ther syle, Ai onion. tes 
e pu rom , - 
: ne arg — YOver 1 in use. 
f nad taatimentnls pao, 
1 Write at ¢ at once. 
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$164 West Van Buren Sty iin 





The Old Testament 
Under Fire 


By A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D., 8. T.D. 
i2mo, cloth, 246 pp., Price $1.00, post-free. 


A stanch defense of the Scriptures, ringing with 
powerful words which absolutely rout the new 
Biblical criticism and the assumption upon which it 
is made to rest. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., PUBS., NEW YORK. 








‘Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial a a Combination 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


From Factory to Family. Li 


CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 

Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

Lf changes in contents desired, write. 

The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 1% 
Either Premium is worth . . . $10.00 /@ 
Both ifatretail ... . . $20.00 


You get the Promina Both $10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU KMMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR OLDER. 


‘ Nini 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer explained more fully in Literary Digest, November 13th and wvtl. 
From the New York Observer :— 

We cheerfully recommend our readers to accept the offer made by the Larxiv Soap Mfg. Co. of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Members of the Odserver’s staff have personally tested the Soay mane by this Company, and 
they know too that the extra value in premiums is very generous. 

The Watchman, Boston, says :— : 

We have examined the soaps and premiums offered by the Larkin Co. ‘hey are allthey say. A man 

or woman is hard to please, who is not satisfied with such a return for tuea ..oney. 























sre like Sapolio-They waste 
* Fhem-selves to make the world ‘-% 
be bughter, SAPOLIO is the _i} 
5 gelectric light of house- -cleaning.”' 
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$ LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. $ 





Solid Gold — Rubber ved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— 
Never Blots—No better working pen made—A regular $2.50 pen, 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler. fc for $1.00, Your monéy back—if you want it. 


{SS an. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 9, 108 Fulton St., New York. 





WHERE WILL YOU GO THIS WINTER ? 
Why not Try CALIFORNIA or MEXICO? 


y VY ¥ JAPAN, CHINA, or AUSTRALIA? or AROUND-THE- WORLD ? 


For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, also aawrent freight and rates, sh 
car and steamer reservations, etc., apply to 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. v. uw. sorrie BRN eee ae y, SPENCE, Eastern Freight Agent. 


349 BROADWAY AND 1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Building), NEW YORK. 
8. F. B. MORSE, G. P. and T. A., New Orleans, La. T. H. GOODMAN, G. P. and T, A., San Francisco, Cal. 











Vets 















An Ideal Inn 


PENNOYER ([:.r tiredpeoploas well 
SANITARIUM - 


Luxurious 


O SCARF PIN 
HISTO elesia BILL! 


ool et eee Metisto’s bulging eyes, bristling ears 
pom rap grin invite curiosity every yo when worn o@ 
la 























Baths if you wish them. 4 and = fully satisfied — by — 
concealed i et you 
Pee Musteutes beck addenm, fnquiring friend with waler. ‘Throws a streatn 80 fest; hove 


T.N. PENNOYER, M. D., Manager, 16 in. long; 14 tn, ball; ; handsome Silver-oridized face colored in hard enamel; 


worth 25c. asa pin and a dollar as a joker: sent as a sample ot our 3000 spec 
flee with 112 pe entalon for ONLY 15e; 2 for 25c: $1.40 Dos. 
BR. H. Ingersoll & 


3 BICYCLES 298 Pi ie, tee ie sy SS 
3000 Bicye to $80, Swen | AGE 


-. fT. ao toon ¢ Ca,’ Whew bres Ave., oo te Tu. 








Safe as Government Bonds. 

FF eet J can surely earn it. Can prove 
it by best Eastern banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 
orn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston 





Readers of Taz Lirzrary Dicest are to asked mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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for the HOLI DAYS Club closes Dec. 31. 
a Se Uae a tens te artic te te ee 


low Club price (saving you over one-half), with 
Last month we made a Christmas suggestion which met with a quick L®*¥ Payments. 

response from all sections of the country, and so many applications came in as to entirely exhaust our November 

allotment of the 


Library of 
Universal History. 


Many letters were received inquiring if our low Club price 
for the work would prevail during December. In answer to 
all those we are gratified to announce that we have succeeded 
in arranging for a special limited Holiday Edition. which 
enables us to still place within easy reach of those who act 
promptly this splendid Encyclopedia of historic learning which 
constitutes 
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a eared THE ONE Supers Curistwas GIFT. 





WHAT THIS GREAT The three great epochs, Ancient History, Medieval History, and Modern History, naturally claim the principal 
WORK REALLY !S portion of the Library, but Recent History also receives the attention its importance and interest Ganend, and the 

* record of events is brought right down to the present year. The History of Civilization and The Philosophy of 
History are more fully treated than in any other work ever published in thiscountry. The Illustrations, from the work of such great artists 
as Meissonier, De Neuville, and Doré, are numerous and brilliant, marking the turning points of history, and The Historical Maps (there 
are nearly 100 of them) are more abundant and accurate than in _ other work, native or foreign. In every one of those vital features 
which constitute a comprehensive, accurate, instructive, and valuable History of the World the Library is simply incomparable. It is the 
Largest, Latest, Best. 


TOPICS OF The Library presents the only authentic history of ‘The Ar- | SEE HOW Alaska is the subject of special treatment, which includes the 
THE DAY menian Massacres,” “The Alaskan undary Dis- | LATE IT IS history of the gold discoveries in the Klondike 

. pute,” “The Transvaal Affair,” “The Cuban Revolu- * and other regions, with a new double-page map in four 
tion,” “The Revolt in Crete,” together with the late history of every impor- | colors, from the latest U. S. Government and Canadian surveys and reports, 
tant nation, all illustrated and explained with a large number of new’‘portraits, | showing the different routes to the gold fields, with photographic reproductions of 
maps, aud diagrams. scenes on the Yukon River. 


WORDS OF PRAISE FROM THOSE WHO HAVE RECEIVED THE WORK. 


Pres’t E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown Uni- | Ex-Pres’t Cleveland writes : | Pres’t M, W. Stryker, of Hamilton College, says: 
versity, Says: “This history will fill an tmportant place among “ The ‘Library of Universal History’ will prove 
“The educational value of the ‘Library of Uni- | publications intended to give wider familiarity of high educational value to many households. 
versal History’ is sure to be very great.” with historical literature.” Rev. Francis W. Greene, Philadelphia, Pa., 
. : : ee - Leen writes : 
Dr. 8S. G. A. Brown, Shippensburg, Pa., writes: | W. W. Lewis, Moorland, Mich., writes: “ The binding, paper, type, and illustrations are 
“My set arrived to-day. I am more than pleased ‘* The history arrived in good condition. I am beautiful. Lhave never bought anything in my -_ 
with it. It should be in every home and public | delighted with it. I would not sell it for double that I am better pleased with than 1 am with this 
library in the land.” the cost if I could not get another set.”’ | set of books.”’ 





BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT with the Club a few Sets have been set aside temporarily for “‘ Digest” Readers, but 
APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE SENT IN AT ONCE 


in order to participate in the distribution at the present very low prices. 


r Cc LU t controls, for the benefit of its members exclusively, a special limited Holiday Edition of this splendid Library, and is enabled to supply 
the sets (while they last) in three styles of binding at a saving of over 50 per cent. of the regular subscription price, according to 


the style selected, besides affording easy terms of payment. Those who enjoy the historical and biographical articles in the great 
magazines will thoroughly appreciate the superb Library of Universal History, and no teacher, student, member of a historical club, or occasional reader should 
fail to investigate our Club offer. The demand has been so great for these sets on the extremely favorable terms offered that the entire edition secured for last 
month has been exhausted, and a special limited edition arranged for, which will be distributed to those who apply during December. It is therefore advisable to write 
at once for full particulars regarding the work, and the Club plan and price. The Club will also send you free an interesting set of specimen pages and illustrations, 
including full-page portraits of Herodotus, Franklin, and President McKinley and his Cabinet, smaller portraits of six great statesmen, also text-page portraits of Queen 
Victoria, Paul Kriiger, General Weyler, Nansen the explorer, with eight reproductions of famous historical scenes, a large folding map of Cuba, a new double-page map 
of Alaska, photographic scenes on the Yukon River, and a chart of the Klondike River and its tributaries. Address all communications to 


McCiure’s MaGazine History Crus, 141 East 25TH Street, N. Y. 

















Dotar Cech anx | Encyclopedia of Social Reform 


Cheque Bank | Edited by WM. P. D. BLISS, with the cooperation of the most eminent specialists on the sub- 


jects treated. It furnishes an unexcelled abundance of varified statistics, comparative tables, 








and expert opinions on the entire field of sociology and kindred subjects. It is at once a com- 
ARE PRIVATE CERTI- lete and authoritative Encyclopedia of Political Economy, Polttioal Science, Wealth, and 
FIED CHECKS ON BANK Wanea. and Sociology. Its puts side by side, in authoritative statements, the views, theories, 
OF NEW YORK. MAY | . and utterances of all schools of cosneren sae social thought. Its arrangement is cyclopedic 
BE DRAWN BY PUR- and every facility for ready consultation has been afforded. 


Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., ‘‘Too many of the efforts to improve the world are made 


CHASER FOR ANY | utterly in the dark, and itis for that reason so many enterprises come to naught. Every effort 








AMOUNT. PAYABLE toward what is further on must be based upon a groundwork of ascertained conditions. A vol- 
4 EVERY WHERE. ume that gives these conditions renders an invaluable service.” 
Large 8vo, 1439 pp., Net Prices: Cloth, $7.50; 
v CED FOR GUNEMLAR Sheep, $9.50; Half Morocco, $12.00; Full Morocco, $14.00. .. .. .. 
FREDERICK W PERRY Manager, 4) Wall Street FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
r . 








Readers of ‘'ne Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Doctors 


An experience of two years or more has demon- 
strated the curative power of the Electropoise far 
beyond any therapeutic agent or appliance known 
or available to the medical profession, Without 
a doubt the Electropoise has the gift and power 
to cure multitudes who, without it, must surely 
die, and that, too, in —_ life or in the very ma- 
turity of strength, when their loss is most severely 
felt, and the mystery of their untimely death is 
most terribly difficult of solution, 
C. COLEGROVE, M.D., 


Lawyers aie 


I have followed the directions very carefully, and 
the treatment has been attended with the best 
results. We think we are entitled to have good 
hopes that in due time my wife will be ontieey 
restored to health, It will be a wonderful triump 
for your instrument and a great mercy to her. 
Very truly, 
WM. SHEPA RD BRYAN, 
Justice, Maryland’s Court of Appeals, 


STAUNTON, Va. 
and ' 


Ministers 


I have used the Electropoise in a number of in- 
stances and always with good results. It is the 
best thing to break upcolds that | have ever seen. 
It has cured me of chronic constipation, which had 
troubled me fot some years. I am at present 
treating myself for a run-down nervous condition 
quate worry and overwork, and am improv- 








ing. I have great faith in the power of the Elec- 
tropoise to cure disease. Yours truly, 
REV. F. D. GEARY, 
Pastor Salem Evangelical Church, 
Haz.eton, Pa, 








Price Reduced to $10. 


New edition of our booklet, containing 250 = 
= letters, from which the above are selected, 
mailed free. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 


ROOM Io, 
1122 Broadway, 








OODOGEAEREDUOREOOREOODONE 


COCUEEEEEREEEEEGOES 


New York. 











Pick on Memory. 


New edition of Memory and its doctors, Loisette, ete. | 


ice, 25 cents. Sent by mail, 
Address Pick, 127 East roth Street, New York. 





Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. Free. 


We have previously described the new botanic 
discovery, Alkavis, which proves a specific cure 
for diseases caused by Uric acid in the blood, or 
disorder of the Kidneysor urinary organs. It is 
now stated that Alkavis is a product of the well- 
known Kava-Kava Shrub, and is a specific cure 
for these diseases just as quinine is for malaria. 
Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that 
in four weeks Alkavis cured him of kidney and 
bladder disease of ten years’ standing, and Rev. 
Thomas M. Owen, of West Pawlett, Vt., gives 
similar testimony. Many ladies also testify to 
its wonderful curative powers in disorders pecu- 
tiar to womanhood. The only importers of 
Alkavis so far are the Church Kidney Cure Co., 
of 18 Fourth Avenue, New York, and they are 
so anxious to prove its value that for the saxe 
of introduction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader of THE 
LITERARY DiGEsT who is a sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, or other affliction due 
to improper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
Organs. We advise all Sufferers to send their 
names and address to the company. and receive 
the Alkavis free. It is sent to you entirely free, 
to prove its wonderful curative power. 
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INTER (RUISE, 


HAMBURC- 
AMERICAN 
LINE’S - - | 


(j Superd Twin-Screw Express Steamer IX 


leaving New 


York on Janu- 


ary 27, 1898, ana returning on April 6. 


RATES OF PAS- PER BERTH \X 
SAGE FROM UPWARD. 


THE ITINERARY INCLUDES: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Malaga (Granada and Al- 


hambra), Algiers, 
(Nice) 


Genoa, Villefranche , 
izerta (‘Tunis), Alexandria (Cairo 


and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem, 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea), Bey- 


routh 


HERE is no way of reaching these 
places with greater comfort and 
safety, and it is the only way by 

|) which you avoid innumerable customs 
inspections, frequent transfers, the 
packing and unpacking of baggage 
and many other annoyances. All ap- 
pointments on this cruise first-class. 
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(Damascus), 
nople, Athens, 
Palermo, Naples and Genoa, and 
return to New York. 


_ VY oa 


Constanti- 7 jij 
Canea (Crete) 


For further particulars apply to 


a Line, 


37 Broadway, New York. 
159 Randolph c 








Street, Chicago. 


337 Walnut Street, Philadeinhia. 
401 California Street, San Francisco. 


70 State Street, Boston. 
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If you wish to make quick time to the West , 





| 


“2 ~~ Wabash Railroad 


Fastest time made on this line to St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and all points West, leaving New York, Grand Central 
Station, 5 p.M., arriving St. Louis, next evening at lo:15 
and Kansas City secund morning. ‘lhrough sleeping car 
and free Reclining Chair car New York to Chicago, 

Free Reclining Chair cars on all Wabash trains from 
Buffalo to Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Omaha, 

For information in regard to rates, reservation of sleep- 
ing car berths, apply to H. B. McClellan, Gen. East’n 
Agent, 387 Broadway, New York, 





EGYPT, TURKEY, GREECE, PALES- 


E U ROP TINE, etc., etc. Select limited party 


AND leaves New York Jan. 4th. Abso- 


lutely first-class. 14th Season. 
ORIEN 


Address, Mrs. M. A. Crosley, 
502 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, NY’ 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 


Simplest; most reliable: 50 cents, post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





|W] estasuisneo 1644. 113 Broadway, New York. h 
s a 


TRAVEL !! ANYWHERE! ANY TIME! 


ARE YOU GOING TO TRAVEL ? 


Tourist Gazette Mailed Free. Travel 
Tickets Everywhere. Railroads 
and Steamships. 


9(\ EUROPE, HOLY LAND, 
AAZE \ ROUND THE WORLD, 
MOROCCO, TUNIS, AL- 

GIERS, GREECE OR EGYPT. "pe:rns, 


Tours leave Fortnightly. 
Programs Post-free. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Lid., 


OFFICIAL AGENTS, 











SUVIN Ro, THE 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


“WITH ALL HER HEART.” } 


in the REVUE DES DEUX 
erary and ethical 


it as ‘‘An Epoch-Making Story.’’ 


“‘With All Her Heart.” Address, 


; FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL In 1844. 

* Reproduces without abridgment the ablest articles from the 
ing British periodicals in every department of Literature ; 
also TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Spanish, Italian 
2zand other Continental sources; 
Magazines and from New Books. 

Serial and short stories by Leading British Authors and transla- 
tions from the best writers will appear during the year. 


«AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 


From the French of 
M. RENE BAZIN. 
issue, a TRANSLATION, made expressly for it, of the above novel, which in 
MOonDEs, aroused the greatest interest both in France and England. 
ualities are so unusual that LES ANNALES LITTERAIRES ET POLITIQUES described 
Published Weekly $6.00 a Year. Single Copies 15 cents. 
FREE. New Subscribers for 1898 receive the eight numbers of 1897, containing first instalments of 
THE LIVING AGE CO., P. O. Box 5206 Boston. 
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LIVING AGE 


also, Readings from American 


THE LIVING AGE will publish Seri- 
ally, pa ere | with the Nov. 6th 

ts recent noe 
ats lit- 








‘snguage study ever published. 
dorsed by the leading educators of the werkd. 
and speak a fore langu 


ign age. 

FOR THIRTY DAYS ONLY, upon receipt of 68.50, we wii! send 1 complete 

SPECIAL OFFER. set of Books of the Rosenthal Method for : 

man, or Spanish) including Membership in Correspondence School, which entitles 
kk. S. Rosenthal, late Prof. Uni. of Berlin, author of the 


the eminengJinguist, Dr. 
correction of exercises. Regular price, $5.00. 

Send us €8.50 for complete set of 
and we willl promptly refund your money. 


” 


Foreign Languages,” free. 





French, 
German, 
Spanish 


J 
in 10 weeks at your own home, 
BY THE ROSENTHAL METHOD, the most simple, natural and practical system of 


hirty minutes‘a day for ten weeks will enable you to read, write, 


books with membership, and if a een = you are not satisfied, return them 
State language desire et, 


THE DR. ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE COLLEGE, 484 Central Park West, New York. 


special 30 day Offer ¢ 


Fs3se fa 
Regular Price, $5.00 





In use in every country in Evrope, and enthusiastically in- 


ngu Study at home (French, Ger- 
ne to the privilege of consulting 


osenthal Method, and to free 


. Book “A Revolution in the Study of 



















Solves the “ Money Question! ” 
“FREE COINACE” ; 
NOLONCERINIT! QZ 


You turn the crank, feed in white paper 

and grind out $5 notes or $20 sflver certifi- 

cates by the hat-full. NOT a Coun- 

terfeiting Machine, but the greatest mM 4 
of Opticel Iiiusions. Iron frame &  ~ 
on wood base. Packed with a sup- ‘a P 

ply of blenk paper, and directions . SH 
enabling any one to do as claimed ~¥ 

above. Post-paid, with Catalogue * 

of 1,000 New Novelties, 35c. 2 
H. Ingersoll & Bro., Dept. No. 27 


*\ 





KAREZZA «...... 


A bold, brave book, teaching ideal marrage, rights of the 
unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 
Union Signal: Thousands of women have blessed 
Pr. Stockham for Tokology, thousands of men and 
women will bless her for Karezza. 
Arena: Karezza is worth its weight in gold. 
Sample pagesfree. Agents Wanted. Prepaid $1.00 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO.,277 MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


STORY-WRITERS, Diserrery, Bis 
. 9 torians, Poets. eDo 
you desire the honest criticism of your book, or its skilled 
revision and correction? Such work, said George William 
Curtis,.is “‘done as it should be by The Easy Chair’s 
friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Send for circular L, or forward your book or MS. to the 
Mew York Bureau of Revision, 76 Fifth Avenue. 











The Epic of Paul 


A Sequel to the Author’s 
celebrated ‘‘Epic of Saul.” 


By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON 


An epic poem depicting the life of Saint Paur. 
The design of the poem as a whole ss to present 
through conduct on Paul's part and through 
speech from him, a Jiving portrait of the man 
chat he was, together with reflex of his most 
central and characterfstic teaching. 


8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 722 pages. 
Price, $2.00. Price »f “Epic of 
Paul” and “Epic of Saul,” if 
ordered together, %3,.00, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place, New York 











WHIDDEN’S specially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everybody. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CANADA AND THE SEAL CONFERENCES. 


WO conferences relative to the Bering seal controversy were 
held in Washington this month. Representatives of Rus- 
sia, Japan, and the United States took part in the first one, and 
a treaty formulated by them now awaits approval.by their re- 
spective governments. 
have not been made public, but it is said to provide for a suspen- 
sion of pelagic sealing under restrictions dependent in a measure 
upon Canada’s attitude. 

The second conference, consequent upon Lord Salisbury’s re- 
fusal to participate in the first, brought together seal experts rep- 
resenting Great Britain, Canada, and the United States. These 
experts agreed upon a report which is summarized for the press 
as follows: 


The definite provisions of this treaty 


“That the Pribyloff herd has declined in numbers from 1894 to 
1897; that the nug(®ber was formerly three to five times that which 
now exists; that the death-rate among pups is great, not more 
than one half to one third surviving to the age of three years; 
that the number of breeding females in 1896 and 1897 was be- 
tween 100,000 and 130,000; that the decrease from 1896 to 1897 
was notable, tho its extent could not be definitely determined ; 
that land-killing of males as now practised does no harm to the 
herd; that the pelagic sealers respect the limitations of the law; 
that pelagic sealing involves indiscriminate killing; that the 
catch at sea contains a marked excess of females; that the killing 
of males on land is the cause of this; that among the females 
killed are not only those both nursing and pregnant, but also 
many who are immature or who have already lost their pups; 
that the fur seal being polygamous, a large number of males may 
be killed with impunity; that females can not be killed in similar 
numbers without checking the increase of the herd or bringing 
about an actual decline; that a small number of females, less 
than the annual increment of breeders, might be taken without 
producing actual decrease ; that excessive pelagic sealing has led 
to a reduction in the herds; that pelagic sealing has of late fallen 
off in greater ratio than the herd has, thus producing a tendency 


toward equilibrium in numbers; that in estimating the future 
conditions of the herd must be taken into consideration reduction 
in the number of surviving pups caused by the pelagic catches of 
1894-95; that the herd is not in danger of actual extermination 
so long as its haunts on land are protected and the protected zone 
is maintained ; that both land and sea killing now yield an incon- 
siderable profit either to the lessees or to the pelagic sealers 
themselves.” 


Signed by Charles Sumner Hamlin, David Starr Jordan, 
D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, James Melville Macoun. 

Premier Laurier of Canada, with Sir Louis Davies, Minister of 
Marine, made this conference the occasion of a visit to Washing- 
The facts 
concerning it appear to be that General Foster, in whom the mis- 


ton which has been the subject of much speculation. 


sion of negotiating with foreign governments on the seal contro- 
versy was vested by the Administration, received assurance in 
London of this visit of Canadian diplomats, altho the British Gov- 
ernment bound itself only to participate in a conference of sea) 
experts. The experts in conference having agreed upon a report, 
it is explained that diplomatic conferences were held between 
representatives of the State Department, the British Embassy, 
and the Canadian officials to secure some agreement concerning 
immediate suspension of pelagic sealing. The Canadians insisted 
upon considering other border controversies along with the seal 
question, and the appointment of a joint commission to arrange 
a general settlement of the Bering Sea dispute, reciprocity, 
border immigration, Atlantic fisheries, and all pending questions 
between the two governments. 

The contention of United States representatives is that suspen- 
sion of pelagic sealing can not be put off until action is matured 
on reciprocity and other subjects. The conference closed with 
the understanding that the Canadian contention be reduced to 
writing as a basis for further negotiations. 


The “ Treaty’? with Russia and Japan.—‘ The ‘treaty’ to 
limit pelagic sealing in the Pacific, which Mr. Foster has been 
negotiating at Washington with representatives of Russia and 
Japan, turns out to be a very small affair as respects its scope, 
and no treaty at all until the governments of Russia and Japan 
have pronounced in favor of it. On studying its provisions. the 
public will wonder why Mr. Foster should have taken so much 
trouble to get it. The temporary prohibition of sealing accord- 
ing to the ‘treaty,’ as reported, is to extend only to the area 
‘within the control’ of the parties to the treaty. The represen- 
tatives of Russia and Japan, it thus appears, only agree to come 
into the arrangement which we already have with Great Britain. 
They refuse to agree to abstain from catching seals outside the 
sixty-mile limit, just as Great Britain has done, but they agree 
to abide by the same restrictions that England has consented to. 
In other words, these powers say no to the proposal Mr. Foster 
has been urging on England—to suspend at once and without 
conditions the catching of seals in the open Pacific. The suspen- 
sion agreed to is to ‘extend over such time as in the opinion of 
experts the condition of the seals will require in order to insure 
their continued existence.’ It may be inferred from this that the 
representatives of Russia and Japan, like those of England, are 
unprepared at present to say that any suspension at all is neces- 
sary. Their ‘experts’ are still to study the matter and decide 
whether the ’condition of the seals’ is such as to imperil their 
‘existence.’ Practically, then, the so-called treaty merely places 
Russia and Japan in the position England occupies—they will 
assent to a suspension of sealing provided their experts agree as 
to the alleged fact that the seal herd is nearing extinction. All 
depends on the matter of fact, and the experts are yet to find out 
what the fact is. Mr. Foster’s account of the nature of his treaty 
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is, however, it must be confessed, sadly wanting in clearness.” — 
The Sun (Ind.), Baltimore. 


“The signing of the new seal treaty between the United States, 
Russia, and Japan wiil settle, so far as these three nations can 
settle it, the status of the pelagic sealing. Tho the text of the 
treaty is not made public, it is sufficiently well known that the 
three countries agree to protect the seals from extinction by im- 
posing severe restrictions on their capture in the open seas. If 
England and Canada can now be induced to enter upon a similar 
agreement, as there are strong reasons for hoping they will do, 
there may yet be a chance to save this valuable industry from the 
destruction which is threatening it."—7Zhe Free Press (Nat. 
Dem.), Detroit. 


Monopoly and the Seals.—“ As arranged from the beginning 
the representatives of the United States, Russia, and Japan in 
the seal conference have resolved that the only solution of the 
question at issue is in absolutely prohibiting the hunting of seals 
in the open sea, or what the 
diplomatists call in their high- 
sounding phrase, ‘pelagic seal- 
ing.’ After coming to this con- 
clusion the seal conference has 
adjourned and left the question 
just where it was before. As 
Great Britain, Canada, and other 
maritime countries whose sea- 
men roam the ocean in quest of 
spoils do not own any seal rook- 
eries, they can not be expected 
to acquiesce in a policy so 
greatly, in appearance at least, 
to their own disadvantage. . 

“As evidence of the manner 
in which monopoly regards this 
question is a statement of Mr. 
Hermann Liebes, of the North 
American Commercial Company, 
the lessee of the Pribylof Islands. 
Mr. Liebes says the United 
States had an undoubted right 
to grant a lease of the seal fish- 
eries upon the islands to his 
company and to permit the les- 
sees to kill every seal frequent- 
ing the rookeries existing there. 
Grant the right of the Govern- 
ment to create this seal-killing 
monopoly, the policy of it is quite a different thing. . 

“The real difficulty with Mr. Liebes is that pelagic sealing has 
made the business of the monopoly in clubbing seals quite un- 
profitable since the Paris award put an end to the seizure and 
confiscation of seal ships on the ocean. 

“But if the catching of seals on the high seas can not be pro- 
hibited, Mr. Liebes, in the true spirit of monopoly, repeats the 
suggestion that the Government of the United States kill all the 
seals on the Pribylof Islands at once and have done with the busi- 
ness. Since the seals are destined to extermination by pelagic 
sealing in the long run, he insists upon a more speedy process. 
In his op‘nion all the seals on Pribylof Islands ‘could be killed off 
in a week, and pelagic sealing thus suddenly brought to an 
end.’ This would certainly make the business of the mo- 
nopoly exceedingly profitable for the year of the extermination 
process. 

“There is, however, another alternative, and that is totally to 
abolish the fur-seal monopoly in the Pribylof Islands, and thus 
bring to a close the unsportsmanlike practise of killing seals. It 
is a question whether the methods of this monopoly have not 
done quite as much as pelagic sealing toward diminishing the 
seal herds. But there is no question that the creation of the 
monopoly and its exclusive privileges was in violation of sound 
policy and destructive of private rights. If the killing of the 
seals while breeding and rearing their young on these Alaskan 
islands should be totally prohibited, it would probably be a long 
time before their extermination by pelagic sealing. Every argu- 
ment against the right of seamen to pursue the seals on the high 
seas is an argument in favor of the clubbing monopoly, and all 
the diplomatic maneuvers and conferences to destroy the right 
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have been for the exclusive benefit of this monopoly.”— 7khe 
Record (lnd.), Philadelphia. 


Great Diplomatic Triumph.—‘ We have here [from the Cana- 
dian conference] for the first time in this controversy an agreed 
upon set of facts to form the basis of diplomatic negotiations. 
The conclusion which these facts point to is the need of prohibit- 
ing the killing of our seals by pelagic sealers. But it is not the 
province of the mixed scientific commission to arrange for the 
future, but simply point out conditions as it finds them, and per- 
mit arrangements for future action to be made by those who rep- 
resent the respective governments in a diplomatic capacity. But 
surely, with these findings before them, it ought not to be diffi- 
cult for enlightened statesmen to find a method of arriving ata 
satisfactory agreement. 

“We insist now, as on a previous occasion, that we have no 
more right to capture fur seals on the land than the Canadians 
have to capture them in the water. If we are to secure from the 
Canadians a pledge that they 
will desist from further capture 
of fur seals in the manner they 
have hitherto taken them, be- 
cause by a continuance in the 
business they will interfere with 
the proper prosecution of the 
fur-seal industry on our part, 
then we must be prepared to 
compensate them for their sur- 
render. What form this com- 
pensation will take is a matter 
for diplomatic negotiation, and 
if a complete cessation of pe- 
lagic sealing could be assured, 
the United States Government, 
in view of its large interests, 
could afford to pay liberally for 
the immunity thus obtained. 
Hitherto we have never been 
able to come to an agreement 
on the facts in the case.”— 7he 
Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


Two to Make a Bargain.— 
“The conference at Washington 
between the representatives of 
our Government and those of 
Canada has been fruitless so far 
as any positive action is con- 
cerned. This is not strange when we consider that Canada can 
make no treaty, as such function appertains to the British Gov- 
ernment, and that Canada has little to offer us in the way of 
reciprocity. One point gained is the practical acknowledgment 
by the Canadian sealing experts that Canada’s pelagic fishing in 
the Bering Sea is destructive of the seals and threatens their ex- 
termination. It takes two to make a bargain, and so skilled a 
diplomat as Sir Wilfrid Laurier will not have the wool pulled 
over his eyes. As for the reciprocity which Canada would favor, 
it is doubtful whether the President and the Senate could accord 
these privileges without the consent of the House. The reci- 
procity provision in the Dingley act is an inconclusive and imma- 
ture affair, without elasticity, and scarcely a@eptable to any of 
our neighbors. The statesmen who planned it seem to have de- 
termined to eat the cake and retain the penny, to expedite our 
exports while keeping down imports, and that policy, however it 
may commend itself to Americans, meets with no favor whatever 
abroad.”-— The Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Smoothing the Way.—“It is evident enough that the Cana- 
dians have a motive in making vital admissions which they have 
hitherto refuse to make. They are hurt somewhat by our law 
against residents in Canada doing work in the United States; 
they would have been hurt a good deal had the Attorney- 
General held that section 22 of the tariff law meant what its 
authors claim that it meant, and that section may be enacted as 
a separate measure. ‘There are other causes of friction between 
the Dominion and the United States which Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
recognizing the importance to Canada of trade with the United 
States. is anxious to remove. Over and above all these, there is 
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the very strong desire of Sir Wilfrid to secure a reciprocity treaty 
with this country. In order to smooth the way for the conces- 
sions he desires from us, he is willing to admit that pelagic seal- 
ing has greatly diminished the herd and has reduced the profits 
of our rookeries to little or nothing. After these concessions 
have been made by the Canadian experts, England can hardly 
refuse to join us in regulations that will be effective in the preser- 
vation of the herd, not merely from absolute extinction, but from 
such decimation that it will no longer possess any commercial 
value.”— Zhe Journal of Commerce (Fin.), New York. 


Latest Phase of Reciprocity. —‘‘ What has come of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s visit to Washington? Simply this: He has refused to 
acquiesce in the agreement reached by the United States, Russia, 
and Japan to put an end to pelagic sealing. He, who really con- 
trols the action of the British Government with reference to the 
sealing question, will concur, he says, in the agreement above 
mentioned, provided the United States will make concessions to 
Canada in regard to other matters. 

“No fewer than thirty countries have been admitted to the 
benefits of Canada’s reciprocity tariff. . . . The United States, 
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CONFLICTING DECISIONS ON CIVIL-SERVICE 
RULES. 


USTICE JACKSON, of West Virginia, differs from Justice 
J Cox, of the District of Columbia, and other judges concerning 
the force of civil-service regulations promulgated by the Presi- 
dent. Justice Cox decided [see THe Literary Dicrest, Septem- 
ber 25] that the enforcement of these rules is a matter between 
the President and his executive officers, and not a matter for the 
courts to construe as a part of the civil-service law. Justice 
Jackson, however, holds that the civil-service act is constitutional, 
and that executive rules promulgated by the President have the 
binding effect of the original law, being only methods of carrying 
out that law. 

Of Justice Jackson’s decision the New York NVafzon says in 
part: 


“On the 27th of July last Mr. McKinley issued an order which 
laid down the rule that ‘no removal shall be made from any posi- 
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therefore, should they obtain, by a concession on their part, the 
benefit of the reciprocal clause of the present Canadian tariff, 
would have to share that privilege not only with Great Britain 
and France, but with upward of twenty foreign countries. What 
the United States desire, and deserve to have, if they are to make 
the concession proposed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, is the power of 
underselling not only Great Britain, but all other countries, in 
the Canadian market. The concession requested by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, that, namely, of the admission of Canadian products to 
our markets under the reciprocity clause of the Dingley act, 
would enable Canada to undersell in our markets all foreign 
countries; at all events, so far as her principal raw products are 
zoncerned. 

“It is absurd, then, to suggest that we should give Canada 
what virtually amounts to a preference against other foreign 
countries, when to us is offered in return no preference whatever. 
The truth is that partial reciprocity between the United States 
and Canada is as hopeless as unrestricted reciprocity. The only 
thing that Canadians can get from our republic is absolute free 
trade, coupled with discrimination against all foreign countries. 

“This inestimable boon, however, they can get only in one 
way, namely, by becoming members of our Union.”—T7he Sun 
(Rep.), New York. 


A POINT OF DIFFERENCE.—“Well, I see that Messrs. McKinley and 


Laurier are likely to come to an understanding over the seal question.” 
“Yes; that’s where Messrs. McKinley and Laurier differ from me and my 
wife.”"— 7he Leader, Cleveland, 





tion subject to competitive examination, except for just cause, 
upon written charges filed with the head of department or other 
appointing officer, of which the accused shall have full notice and 
an opportunity to make defense.’ In the West Virginia cases the 
collector attempted to remove men ‘for the good of the public 
service,’ without specifying any ‘just cause’ or giving them ‘an 
opportunity to make defense.’ Judge Jackson holds that this 
action was as plainly illegal as it was obviously improper. 

“The argument of the judge is this: In the first place, the 
rules promulgated by the President and the Civil-Service Com- 
mission are clearly within their scope and power, under the civil- 
service act of Congress, and when they exercise the power to limit 
and restrict the power of removal as they deem best for the public 
interest, it is only the execution of a duty imposed upon them by 
Congress and which should be effectually performed and fully 
complied with. The very object and purpose of the rule of July 
27 regarding removals was to furnish a full opportunity to every- 
body within the classified service to meet any charges made 
against him, and to prevent his removal without such charges. 
The assignment of the ‘good of the public service’ as a reason 
was an attempt to evade the rule, and was ‘too general, vague, 
and indefinite to authorize the removal of an officer under exist- 
ing law.’ For these reasons, the judge concludes, ‘I must hold 
that, under the rules promulgated by the President and Civil- 
Service Commission, and promulgated by that executive order, 
the effort to remove the officers in question is illegal.’ 

“Most readers who have followed the controversy over this 
question will be surprised at the strength of Judge Jackson’s rea- 
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soning, as there had been a disposition to agree with the other 
federal judges, who held that, as a matter of law, an executive 
rule, issued under the provisions of the civil-service act, could 
not destroy the freedom of a superior in the matter of removals. 
Of course, the dispute will be carried up to the Supreme Court 
nO Os er area a Lr 

“The vast progress made by civil-service reform is only appre- 
ciated when one reflects that we now have an executive rule pro- 
hibiting partizan removals, and that the only question is whether 
this rule possesses the force of law, the administration having 
made it a feature of its policy, so that it is committed to its en- 
forcement, whatever the courts may finally decide.” 


The Differences of Judicial Opinion.—‘‘The facts in all the 
cases were similar—the head of a department, or office, under- 
taking to transfer a subordinate employee from one position to 
another. This is in violation of the civil-service rules promul- 
gated by the President by virtue of the civil-service law. Judges 
Jenkins and Cox held that these rules were not valid, for the 
reason that they were in the nature of legislation and that Con- 
gress could not confer legislative powers on the President. On 
this ground they held that the head of a department or office had 
authority to transfer or remove a subordinate employee, not- 
withstanding the civil-service rules. 

“Judge Jackson does not agree with his learned brothers, but 
holds that Congress had power to authorize the President to make 
rules for the government of all executive and ministerial officers 
and employees in the civil service, and that such rules when made 
have the effect of law and can not be violated. 

“Judges Jenkins and Cox further held that there was no remedy 
in a court of equity for an officer removed or transferred under 
such circumstances. Judge Jackson holds that a court of equity 
is precisely the forum to which he should apply, for there only 
can he receive that full and adequate relief to which the law en- 
titles him.”— 7he Times-Herald (Ind.), Chicago. 


Buncombe and Facts.—‘‘The decision of Judge Jackson of 
West Virginia is clearly opposite to the recent decision of Judge 
Baker in all the fundamental principles, and the two make a very 
complete illustration of the ability of the courts to decide that the 
law is anything they may wish to decide it. As a question of 
fact, it seems clear that Judge Jackson’s view isthe more rational 
on account of one fact which he states, and that is that ‘the leav- 
ing of discretionary power in the hands of the heads of depart- 
ments makes the civil service a dead letter.’ We say thisisa 
fact, for it is so obvious that we think no one can successfully 
controvert it. It is easy enough to talk buncombe about it being 
easier to control the executive when the responsibility is thrown 
on him, but as a matter of practical politics the ordinary execu- 
tive does not care the snap of a finger for any such responsibility. 
In fact, the natural pressure of such responsibility is for the vio- 
lation of the law, for the pressure from the official’s party associ- 
ates is all in that direction, and these are the political friends who 
have been useful to him in the past, and who can be useful to 
him in the future. The opposing pressure comes from a mug- 
wump element that whips into line nine times out of ten, and the 
other time goes off on a tangent for some cause that no mortal 
could have foreseen or guessed at. The idea that any executive 
would be constrained to non-partizanship in the absence of a 
compulsory law, by the extent of public sentiment in favor of it, 
is the most utterly unsupported theory that was ever offered to 
the American public.”"—7he Sentinel (Bryan Dem.), Indian- 
apolis. 


Control of Subordinates Diminished.—“ Many students of civil 
government who have practical acquaintance with the conditions 
in which the ruling will apply will be disposed to say that it is 
unfair to the administrative officers, whose control of their sub- 
ordinates it diminishes almost to the vanishing point. An official 
who gives a heavy bond for the faithful conduct of his office, 
ought, it is argued, to have full power to surround himself with 
men of his own choice to assist him in the discharge of his duties. 
At least in the positions of trust, where money is handled or 
confidential information acquired, he should have the same free- 
dom in this respect which a merchant enjoys in the selection of a 
bookkeeper or a confidential clerk. However much force this 
argument may possess, it affords no ground for finding fault with 
Judge Jackson, who has merely interpreted the law. If the law 
is deemed bad, it can be altered. It will be interesting to hear 
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what Congressman Grosvenor of Ohio will find to say on the state 
of things produced by Judge Jackson’s decision.” 7he Evening 
Wisconsin (Rep.), Milwaukee. 


Fundamental Principles Involved.—‘‘ The question is, To what 
extent may the President carry his executive authority in regula- 
ting the conduct of civil-service employees before he trenches 
upon the domain of the legislative branch of government? Has 
Congress the authority to make over to the President the power 
to issue such an order as the civil-service rule, presuming that 
the rule is of a legislative rather than an executive character? 
The subject involves a number of fundamental principles, not only 
as concerns these two branches of government, but as to the posi- 
tion of the judiciary in deciding between them. Judge Jackson’s 
opinion seems to be on the side of common sense, and as it would, 
if supported, remove almost the last resource of the spoilsmen, 
the public can not but hope that it will be sustained.”— 7he 
Record (lnd.), Chicago. 


Latent Powers of Jurisprudence.—‘ Judge Jackson, it will be 
recalled, was the judge who issued such a sweeping injunction in 
regard to the marching of strikers on public roads and on private 
property. His broad interpretation of the powers of a court of 
equity in that case will be forced upon one’s attention in reading 
his civil-service decision. He particularly says in this that amid 
the complexities of social relation presented by modern life it is 
necessary to refer many new questions of personal right and 
privilege to the ‘latent powers of our jurisprudence.’ Evidently 
he recognizes that his opinion as to the vested possession of 
public offices by men subject to the civil-service act is something 
of an innovation. We do not pretend to say whether he is wrong 
or right. But it is at least clear that he has taken the view of the 
law in this matter which the friends of the merit system main- 
tain. If the spirit of the movement has carried any moral force 
with itself, it has been a demand for the elimination of politics 
from the civil service. Judge Jackson has delivered an opinion 
which confounds efforts to play with the law, even if originating 
with the President. But to the credit of the Chief Magistrate it 
is to be said that not he, but his subordinates, have thus far at- 
tempted to assail the law.”— 7he Journal (/nd.), Providence. 


“We suppose that a cry will go up that Judge Jackson, the 
great enjoiner, has tied the hands of department chiefs to such 
an extent as to deprive them of opportunities to get rid of incom- 
petent subordinates, but in fact he has done nothing of the kind. 
Chiefs who have incompetent or dishonest subordinates have 
only to prove the latter’s incompetency and dishonesty to secure 
their removal. Only those who try to conceal partizanship under 
a vaguely official phraseology are interfered with by Judge Jack- 
son,”— The Evening Transcript (Ind. Rep.), Boston. 





THE PHILADELPHIA GAS LEASE AGAIN. 


ITY councils and the mayor of Philadelphia having author- 
ized the lease of the city gas-works to a private corporation, 
opponents of the lease have petitioned for writs of injunction to 
prevent a consummation of the scheme. The fight on this lease 
[see THE LiTeRARyY DicEst, October 23] has possessed many points 
of interest. Local opposition, which appeared to be insignificant 
at first, received accessions from conservative quarters and lat- 
terly became the remarkable feature of the situation. Finley 
Acker, a leading grocer, issued a pamphlet entitled ‘“ Eminent 
Respectability,” giving currency to a phrase that seems likely to 
stick in popular discussions of the relations between corporations 
and the public. Mr. Acker professed to find that the uniform 
answer of the promoters of the lease to arguments advanced 
against it was the eminent respectability of the prominent busi- 
ness men supporting and interested in the lease. He puts the 
case for the middle classes and the public in general thus: 


“Tt will be noticed that one proposition is to do all that the 
United Gas Improvement Company proposes, and to give the 
city $1,000,000 additional. Another would carry out the same 
proposition and pay during the thirty years $19,200,000 additional. 
Another .. . another . . . and finally another proposition is to 
charge the city at once but 75 cents per thousand. 
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“The remarkable scene, for which I defy history to furnish a 
parallel, is that of some of the most distinguished business men 
of Philadelphia, claiming to be actuated only by public-spirited 
motives, and solicitous only for the welfare of the city and its 
citizens, deliberately recommending in public, not the best of the 
above propositions; not the second best; not even the third or 
the fourth or the fifth, but recommending the adoption of the 
most objectionable and least profitable proposition of themali/” 


Mass-meetings were held in opposition to the lease, but both 
branches of the council refused to submit the question of leasing 
to a vote of the people, disposed summarily of propositions from 
rivals to the United Gas Improvement Company, and passed the 
ordinance authorizing the lease by large majorities and by what 
has become currently designated as the “jamming” process in 
legislation. 

Mayor Warwick, who at one time affirmed in a message to 
councils that the gas-works were too valuable a city property to 
be sold, in approving the ordinance says: 


“If the plant were in a first-class condition, working satisfac- 
torily and giving a fine quality of gas to the consumer, the lease 
would never for one moment have been considered ; but the con- 
stant complaints of our citizens, and the inability to secure suffi- 
cient appropriations for the improvement of the plant, should be 
argument enough to show that the works should be leased to an 
experienced, responsible company able to furnish the money for 
the improvements required, and so organized that it can at once 
take hold of the works and operate them without delay. 

“So many misstatements have been made that many people, 
no doubt, who have had no opportunity carefully to study the 
question, or even to read the ordinance, have been misled. It 
is not a sale of the works as some would have us believe; the 
city does not part with her franchise, she simply leases the works 
to a responsible company, bound by contract and under security. 
The lease will put money into the treasury of the city, and, with 
the expenditure of $5,000,000, in three years the plant will be 
brought up to date by process of manufacture and in the methods 
of distribution. The ten-years’ clause, which reserves to the city 
the right to retake the property at the end of that time, is a valu- 
able provision, and without it I would not have considered the 
original proposition. 

“The simple business question narrows itself down to this, 
whether or not it is to the advantage of the city to continue oper- 
ating the works in their present condition without sufficient ap- 
propriation at a loss, or to lease them for a term of years ata 
gain. 

“It is a grave question in my mind whether or not any munici- 
pality should operate any manufacturing industry. The constant 
succession of administrations every four years, the consequent 
changes in the heads of departments, the inability to continue by 
reason of these changes a settled definite policy looking to one 
end, must prove to every thinking man that these conditions 
greatly interfere with the successful operation of any business 
enterprise. There is no private business that could prosper 
under such a system.” 


The first application for an injunction to restrain the mayor, dir- 
ector of public works, and controller from executing the lease “for 
a term of thirty years” is based upon the Bullitt bill, an act of 
legislature, under which it is contended that the assembly vested 
the power to operate the gas-works in the hands of the director of 
public works in the executive department of the city government, 
and that city councils can not, by enactment or otherwise, inter- 
fere with the executive functions of city officials. It is further 
alleged that the transfer of the gas-works property by the city to 
the United Gas Improvement Company will impair the contract 
under which the city obtained a loan for the extension of its gas- 
works, and is, therefore, illegal under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the constitution of the State. 

Besides this application for an injunction three other applica- 
tions were heard at the same sitting of a Philadelphia court of 
common pleas last week. The bills in equity filed as the bases 
for granting injunctions reveal interesting phases of the contest 
over the lease. The Baker syndicate makes the United Gas Im. 
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provement Company as well as the city officers defendants in its 
bill, and asks that consummation of the lease be prevented and 
the ordinance be declared illegal. ‘The bill, besides attacking the 
right of the successful company under its charter to manufacture 
and supply gas so leng as the Twenty-seventh Ward Fuel Gas 
Company has certain exclusive franchise rights, alleges that the 
ordinance of councils is unreasonable, against public policy, and 
void because it ties the city up for thirty years in a contract by 
which citizens are forced to pay a fixed figure for gas no matter 
what improvements may be made in production, because the city 
can not terminate the lease after the first ten years, and because 
the Baker syndicate ordinance had made a practical offer to the 
city more advantageous in the sum of about $10,000,000 besides 
a probable large reduction in the price of gasto consumers. An- 
other bill filed for another syndicate covered similar points, aver- 
ring that the failure of councils and of the mayor toconsider more 
advantageous offers was neglect of duty; that the enactment of 
the ordinance under the circumstances is an assumption of au- 
thority not warranted by law, and that its passage was obtained 
by improper and unlawful influences and considerations. The 
fourth bill filed by citizens sets forth these claims against the 
lease : 

“It isan attempt by the city of Philadelphia to grant the United 


Gas Improvement Company an exclusive privilege within the 
territorial limits of said city. 

“It is an attempt by said city to bargain away the right of sub- 
sequent councils of the city to pass ordinances touching matters 
which may be requisite for the well-being of its citizens. 

“It is an attempt by said city to contract not to exercise the 
police power. 

“It is an attempt by said city to loan to the said company 
[United Gas Improvement Company] its property, effects, and 
credit, for the purpose of carrying on a business for joint 
benefit. 

“It is an attempt to delegate to said company the power to 
make, supervise, and interfere with the money, property, and 
effects of said city. 

“It is in violation of the provisions of the act of June 1, 1885 
[the Bullitt bill].” 


CHAMBERLAIN AND PINGREE ON MUNICI- 
PAL ADMINISTRATION. 


| wm speeches on municipal government have been widely 

quoted this month. The first one was delivered by the 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, colonial secretary of Great Britain 
and ex-mayor of Birmingham, upon the occasion of his installa- 
tion as lord rector of Glasgow University. 
said : 


Mr. Chamberlain 


“I believe that the success of our system here and the failure 
of the American system are to be found in the different ways in 
which we treat officials. Now, by officials I mean everybody 
who is employed by acorporation. There are, in the first place, 
the higher officials. When corporations undertake such business 
as is conducted by the great municipalities of England and Scot- 
land, their higher officials are men who are entrusted with the 
management of departments, with the control of great manufac- 
turing concerns, or with complicated systems of finance. They 
must be men of special capacity, special ability, or else there will 
be inefficient administration and great waste of public money. 
You must have, and you can afford to have, the very best men in 
their respective capacities, but if you are to have such men three 
things are necessary. They must be irremovable, except for 
some gross and proved offense. In the next place, they must be 
selected originally for their merits, absolutely without regard to 
their political opinions. And, in the third place, they must be 
paid the market price for their services. 

“Now, I believe that as regards the first two of those condi- 
tions they would be universally agreed to, but I have seen in 
some corporations—notably, I recollect a speech made by Mr. 
Burns, the very able and estimable labor representative for the 
Battersea division—I believe it was Mr. Burns, but, at all events, 
it was a labor representative—in which he said nobody was worth 
more than £500 a year. Well, if any idea of that kind ever pre- 
vails in the administration of our great corporations, I warn those 
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who are most interested in their success, and that is the working- 


classes of the country, that inevitably they will fail. It may, * 


perhaps, be natural for the workingman, who is the employer, to 
say that he can not understand why his servants get a higher 
tate of payment than he gets himself; but he should remember 
that he is not only an employer, but he is a shareholder, and 
that if he wants a dividend he had better take care that the 
manager is well paid. 

“There is another danger which I think is even more serious 
than any want of fair consideration for the higher officials, and 
that is that if the higher officials may occasionally be paid less 
than the market wages, there is a great fear lest the lower offi- 
cials should be paid more than the market value. Now, that isa 
real danger. There is an idea growing up in the minds of a cer- 
tain section of the working-class of this country that when a mcn 
becomes a public servant—a workman, that is to say, employed 
by a public corporation—he is to have better pay than his fellow 
workman doing precisely the same work under a private indi- 
vidual. I protest against that doctrine. I say, speaking with 
all my experience, that it is fatal to good municipal government, 
fatal to efficiency, fatal to the ultimate success of the institution 
which we now regard with so much pride. What will be the 
result of any such proposal? I agree that a corporation, a public 
body, should behave at least as well as the most liberal of private 
employers—not one whit better, because if it does behave better, 
then what it is doing is to create a privileged class of workmen to 
whom public office is in itself a distinct advantage, and in that 
case there would be an inevitable temptation—a temptation to 
which certain American municipalities have fallen a victim—to 
make these privileged posts the reward of political service. 
What happens then? In the first place, a man who gets a post 
of this kind thinks he has done all that ought to be expected of 
him, and the last thing he expects to do then is to give fair value 
for the money he receives. In the second place, when you have 
observed posts of this kind going at the will of a political party, 
there naturally arises a demand for them; and as the number of 
political posts will never equal the demand, the next thing is to 
put in two men to do the work of one. Now, if you consider for 
a moment the effect of this, you will find, I firmly believe, the 
whole secret of the failure of American local institutions, and you 
will see that if we are ever so foolish as to abandon the business- 
like and honorable system upon which our public work is now 
conducted, we may fall at last as low as our cousins unfortunately 
have done. 

“TI said just now, and I wish to emphasize the idea, that the 
working-classes are the people who are most interested in this 
business. After all, the most that can happen to the richer class 
in a town is that they will have to pay a little more in the way of 
rates and taxes. Altho that may be very objectionable to them, 
still it is never likely to ruin them. What happens to the work- 
ingman is that what he wants done is not done; that his health, 
his life, his enjoyment, his education, all suffer, because the busi- 
ness which is being carried on principally for his benefit is being 
neglected by the persons whom he has placed over it. I com- 
pared local institutions just now with companies. That is the 
true comparison for corporations. The shareholders are every 
rate-payer in the city, and the dividends are what return is made 
to them in the shape of those improvements and reforms which 
conduce to their comfort and their happiness. If they want to 
have good dividends, they must see that they put the right men 
on the directorate, and that the administration is thoroughly 
honest and thoroughly businesslike.” 


The second speech of note on the same subject was given before 
the Nineteenth Century Club, New York, by Gov. Hazen S. 
Pingree, ex-mayor of Detroit, Mich. Mr. Pingree said, in part: 


“Tam a little ashamed to say that ten years ago I knew but 
little about municipal affairs. I was like thousands of others of 
plain business men, who imagine that they are good citizens and 
that they are discharging all their public duties, and yet who do 
not take sufficient interest in the affairs of the town in which they 
live to understand much about them. In this I regard the busi- 
ness man and the well-to-do as greatly to blame. They not only 
allow but expect those upon whom they look down in contempt to 
furnish them with good government and to protect their lives and 
properties, without contributing anything toward it themselves. 
They grumble at the results of caucuses which they do not attend, 
and complain of the mismanagement of those whom they take no 
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part in selecting. Occasionally they rise up and show their 
power in defeating unpopular nominees, but as a general rule 
they neglect their duties as citizens. I have come to regard it as 
the duty of every man to take part in the primaries, and believe 
it would be a wise law that would prohibit men from voting who 
have voluntarily abstained from taking part in nominations. 

“T was first selected as a candidate for mayor of Detroit by the 
most influential people of the city. Men who had large holdings 
in railroads, in street-railway companies, in gas companies, those 
who held positions on the various boards of the city, prominent 
merchants, bankers, and professional men, all united in request- 
ing me to become acandidate. I discovered very soon after my 
election that the railroads were paying less than their share of 
taxes. I said so, and the railroad support immediately left me. 
1 discovered that the gas companies were charging exorbitant 
rates. I said so, and the owners of gas stock turned their backs 
upon me. I found the bankers speculating in the city funds. I 
denounced the practise, and they denounced me as an unsafe 
man. I attacked the old turnpike roads, and their owners called 
me an anarchist. In short, I found that every time I attempted 
to correct an abuse I lost a large and influential class of sup- 
porters. I was four times elected mayor, but in each campaign 
was made painfully aware of the loss of old friends, altho my 
majorities gradually crept up from about 1,500to something more 
than 10,000. I was honored by the same constituency when 
elected governor by a majority of more than 18,000. It is some- 
thing to be proud of that when the influential classes turned their 
backs upon me the common people of the city, who were too poor 
to have axes to grind and who were only interested in the growth 
and progress of the municipality, always stood by me and sup- 
ported me in every forward step. When you consider this expe- 
rience, you will not be surprised that I have come to lean upon 
the common people as the real foundation upon which good gov- 
ernment must rest. 

“Among those who have opposed the different reforms intro- 
duced are men who would be supposed to be above temptation 
and who are universally regarded as the highest types of citizens. 
They occupy high places in commercial life. Some of them are 
judges; some of them are senators and members of legislative 
bodies; some are great bankers; some are merchant princes. 
All of them are eminently respectable, yet strange as it may ap- 
pear, their opposition has in almost every instance resulted from 
their interest in public charters and monopolies, which had been 
procured by questionable methods. Against the influence of 
such men it has been absolutely necessary to appeal to the masses 
to prevent the city from being tied hand and foot and plundered 
without mercy. I have come to agree with the celebrated Eng- 
lish divine who said: ‘In every country the nation is in the cot- 
tage, and if the light of your legislation does not shine there, 
your statesmanship is a failure and your system is a mistake.’ I 
have been made painfully aware of the expenditure of large sums 
of money to elect corrupt aldermen and other officials. This 
money is contributed by men who stand high in the community, 
and who expect to be paid back a hundredfold from the public 
treasury. Their efforts to corrupt the people are resisted by the 
poor, the honest yeomanry of the land. 

“You will ask, perhaps, whether I can suggest any remedy for 
the evils which I have been describing. My experience has 
brought my mind to this conclusion: That the streets of a city 
belong to the people, and that no mayor or common council has 
a right to barter them away. They belong to the living, and not 
to the dead. The remedy against many of these evils is munici- 
pal ownership and the entire abolition of monopolies; or, if 
monopolies must exist which depend upon public favor, their 
absolute control by and dependence upon the people. So long as 
we allow persons to speculate in the use of our streets we must 
expect the people to be subjected to exorbitant charges. So long 
as we depend upon private companies for light we must expect 
poor service and high rates. This remedy will not only solve 
many municipal problems, but, applied on a larger scale, will 
bring railroad companies, express companies, steamboat lines, 
telegraph companies, telephone companies, and other agencies of 
commerce under proper subjection. . 

‘““We have an extraordinary spectacle presented in nearly all of 
our American cities at the present time of new railroads apply- 
ing for admission and unable to obtain an entrance on account 
of the opposition of the old lines. The time is ripe for the people 
themselves to control those matters, and make all these agencies 
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of commerce act for the general benefit rather than for personal CARTOONS ON FOOTBALL. 
gain. The terminals, at least, should become the property of the 
people. When we reflect that no railroad can be constructed, 
that no telegraph wire can be strung from town to town, or from 
State to State, that no street-railway can be permitted to occupy 
our streets, without some public franchise, we must see that we 
are jobbing out the sovereign power of the people to speculators, 
who, when franchises have been obtained, use them to rob and 
plunder the public. 

“T have found it necessary, and have continually practised it, 
to pull the screens wide open in front of every man who was 
doing dirty work, call him by name, and show up his schemes in 
the newspapers. It is your so-called respectable people who are 
the most dangerous. Their cloak of eminent respectability hides 
them, and people hardly believe you when you show them up, 
especially when they are church-members or carry long faces. 
My experience is that those who stand foremost in the synagog 
and utter long prayers of a Sunday, and engage the rest of the 
week in bribing aldermen or getting up stock-jobbing schemes to 
defraud the widows and orphans, are the most dangerous mem- 
bers of society. Good municipal government is an impossibility 
while valuable franchises are to be had and can be obtained by 
corrupt use of money in bribing the people’s servants. Even THE TWELFTH PLAYER IN EVERY FOOTBALL GAME. 
now the citizens of Detroit hardly dare go to sleep nights for fear 
that some old gang wiil bribe the aldermen to extend their fran- 
chises thirty years. The people must be kept awake—constantly 
awake—or the thief slips in. 

“Last winter, in the Michigan legislature, I tried to have some 
legislation passed which would tax railroads as other property is 
taxed, and to have uniform fares established for rich and poor 
alike. I failed. The railroads were too much for me. The 
lobbyist was there with boodle and others with promises of fed- 
eral office to kill the bills. But Iam going to try again. ... I 
am one of those who hope and believe that self-government by 
the people and for the people has not been half tried nor reached 
that stage which all men who love liberty hope it will eventually 
reach. We may in the near future pass through troublous times, 
for, as ‘constant vigilance is the price of safety,’ so must liberty 
be regained at times. Greed in the United States must be 
curbed, for greed is the root of all evil, natio.ial and political. 
Wrong can not stand before right and truth, except for a while. 
What is right will prevail in the end.” 


























—The World, New York. 
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Street-Cars as Omnibuses.—Charles Francis Adams, 


chairman of a committee appointed by Governor Wolcott of Mas- FOOTBALL IN GEORGIA. 
sachusetts to investigate street-railway problems, has come to eesti AS IT MAY BE. 
the conclusion that street-cars ought to be regarded as omnibuses, ~The Republican, Denver. 


running upon an improved pavement on the king’s highway, and 

that if they had been regarded in that light there would not have 

been the present confusion in considering street-railway corpora- t 

tions in their relation to the municipality through whose street 

their cars are run. Mr. Adams is a railroad man, has visited 

foreign and home cities in the course of the present investigation, ; 

and with the other members of the committee has been holding | 
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hearings on the street-railway question in his home State. Bos- 
ton correspondence of the New York Lvening Post, in reviewing 
the work of this important committee, says: “The committee 
was created in consequence of the fact that thus far in Massachu- 
setts, as doubtless in most States of our Union, no charge is 
made to any street-railway corporation for the use of the streets. 
When these ‘omnibuses on improved pavements on the king’s 
highway’ were first — in operation, the people were only too 
glad to give them right of way in the streets, letting the corpora- 
tions take the chance of making whatever profit they could. It 
is only as the cities have grown and the number of passengers 
has multiplied faster than the population, and the great value of 
the franchises has become apparent, that this public demand for 
payment for the franchise has arisen. Mr. Adams, commenting 
to-day upon an argument and statement of facts which was repre- 
sented to the committee by a representative of the country lines 
of electric cars, said that if the legislatures had not made the 
mistake of following the analogy of railroads in their treatment 
of railways (for in Massachusetts, by statute, ‘railroads’ are the 
steam lines running on their own locations, while ‘railways’ are 
the street, horse, and electric lines, running upon public loca- 
tions), it would have been possible to charge licenses for the 
operation of the street lines, just as lines of omnibuses used to 
be licensed, and this difficulty about charging for the franchise, 
or about the methods of taxation, would not have arisen. In 4 
order to reach a satisfactory theory for the treatment of railways, 

some way must be found out of the original error of regarding WHAT OUR COLLEGES ARE FAST COMING TO. 

them in the light of railroads,” The Journal, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


VERLAINE IN PRISON. 


WO years of Paul Verlaine’s erratic career were passed in a 

Belgian prison. Lepelletier, Verlaine’s friend, tells about 

the incident that led to this imprisonment, and S. C. de Soissons 

quotes, in Zhe Forum (October), from the account. The poet, 

in 1872, after separating from his wife, went to Belgium in com- 

pany with Arthur Rimbaud, another poet, of fantastic but un- 
common talent. Lepelletier’s account proceeds as follows: 


“Rimbaud, who dug deeply into Verlaine’s pocket-book, once 
asked for some money for a tripto Charleville. Verlaine refused. 
Rimbaud insisted, shouted, swore. This scene took place in the 
presence of Mme. Verlaine, who tried to calm the strife between 
the two friends, excited by an unlimited number of drinks. Rim- 
baud announced that he would go at any rate; he opened the 
door; Verlaine rushed after him, and, pulling a revolver—which 
in those times he always carried with him—threatened Rimbaud 
with it. The latter tried to seize his arm. While they were 
struggling, the revolver exploded, slightly wounding Rimbaud’s 
hand. Rimbaud ran to the stairs, calling ‘Help me!’ Like a 
madman, Verlaine pursued him and, without any conscience, 
fired a second time, fortunately without any damage. Policemen 
arrested and disarmed him; and he was brought to court. A 
Belgian citizen would have been put in prison for two weeks for 
the unlawful carrying of firearms and unwarranted use of them. 
The accused, however, was a Frenchman; and police records 
pointed at him as being a memberof the Commune. Complaints 
of his father-in-law and the hatred of his wife were aggravating 
circumstances, Ile was given the severest punishment and sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment. The fact that Verlaine was 
a poet also influenced the Brabant judges.” 


From the prison in Brussels he wrote as follows to Lepelletier : 


“BrusseELs, Sunday, September 28, 1873. 
““My DEAR FRIEND: 

““When this reaches your hands, be so kind as to answer it by 
return mail. You can easily understand how much I care for it. 
For three weeks I have not had any visitors, because my mother 
is gone away; and since her departure I have received only one 
letter from her. I wrote to her last Sunday, and am still waiting 
for an answer. In her present state of sorrow and depression, 
being absolutely alone, as you know, and having such a restless 
disposition, she makes me uneasy when she ceases to write to 
me. A thousand bad thoughts swarm around me, making my 
dreadful situation even worse. From time to time I receive a 
letter; but this must not prevent you from acceding to my re- 
quest. A letter is such a pleasure to an unhappy prisoner. 
Write, then, at length and as distinctly as you can; nor for me, 
because I am accustomed to your scribbling, but on account of 
the director of the prison, in order to avoid any delay. Tell me 
about Paris, about my friends, and whether you have any news 
from Rue Nicolet [a street in Montmartre quarter, where Ver- 
laine’s wife lived with her parents]. Have the Parisian news- 
papers written anything about this unfortunate affair? Is Victor 
Hugo in Paris? Give me his address. [The great post tried to 
obtain pardon for Verlaine, but without success. ] 

“TI suppose mother has spoken to you about the great impor- 
tance I see in the publication of my small book, ‘Romances sans 
paroles.’ I shall correct and print it myself. 

“T have numberless literary projects; above all, theatrical 
ones, because, as soon as I am out of prison, I contemplate work- 
ing very hard in order to make a living by my pen. I will write 
to you fully later on about it. 

“IT do not know when they will put me in another prison. It 
may happen any moment; therefore, write to me soon. 

“I beg of Laure [Lepelletier’s sister] to visit my mother as 
often as possible; and I thank her for the solicitude she has 
shown me and for my mother. 

“TI am longing especially during the last two weeks, and my 
health is not the best. Sometimes I have dreadful headaches; 
and I am more enervated than ever. Do not say anything about 
it to my mother; and if you see her before she receives my letter, 
tell her that I have written to you and that I am well. 
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“Give my best regards to Blemont and Valade. 
hand cordially.” 


I press your 


Commenting on this letter, the writer in 7he Forum says: 


“This letter is a document humain, testifying, with eloquence, 
to the resignation with which the poet endured his unhappy lot, 
as well as to his impressionable heart, and his love for his mother. 
The xaiveté of this sentiment he preserved to the end of his life: 
he remained a light-headed, foolish, good child. 

“After his release from prison, he settled with his mother on a 
small estate in Ardennes. He was penetrated with a profound 
contrition, seeking a quiet harbor and religious consolation, 
which was a source of joy to his impressionable soul; he even 
spent a few months in the quiet cell of a monastery. The fruit 
of this repentance was a volume of poetry, ‘La Saggese’ (1880). 

“But the Verlaines were soon obliged to sell the farm and 
goto Paris. Daysof misery came; and, after his mother’s death, 
the poet plunged again into the crazy whirlpool of Bohemian life.” 





HOME LIFE AND TRAITS OF MRS. HUMPHRY 
WARD. 


MONG the novelists of this period, the author of “ Robert 
Elsmere,” “ Marcella, ” “‘ David Grieve,” and “Sir George 
Tressady” occupies a unique place. She is classed neither with 
the realists nor with the romanticists; shestands alone. She has 
been called the successor of George Eliot, on account of the seri- 
ousness of her aims and the loftiness of her purposes. She has 
been accused of “philosophizing” in her novels, of indulging in 
sociological, religious, and political discussion; but it is admitted 
that a novel from her pen without these elements can hardly be 
imagined. 

A character study which throws light on her development and 
mental habits appears in thecurrent London Bookman. Her life 
is intimately connected with her literary work and is indeed re- 
flected therein most faithfully. She lives in a typical English 
village, Aldbury, in an ancient manor-house called “Stocks,” 
from the old-time instruments of punishment which stand in a 
quaint spot near by. Stocks figure in more than one of Mrs. 
Ward’s novels. The history of the village is continually sug- 
gested in “ Marcella,” and the poaching catastrophe of the story 
was based on an actual and terrible event that had occurred at 
Aldbury shortly before she came to make her home there. We 
quote from the sketch in relation to the family and the environ- 
ment of the novelist : 


“Sympathetic as Mrs. Ward is with the sorrows and needs of 
the poor, she is not exactly suited for playing the réle of an active 
Lady Bountiful, and it is seldom, if ever, that she enters any of 
the Aldbury cottages. Still, the people like to see her kind and 
pleasant face as she drives through the village, and they all know 
that no one would apply at the Stocks for help in vain. Mrs. 
Ward’s family consists of a son and two daughters, and they are 
active in promoting various little schemes for the good and pleas- 
ure of the people, especially Miss Ward, who is a frequent visitor 
inthecottages. During this summer she has been having batches 
of poor children down from London and boarding them in vil- 
lage families, thereby bringing grist to the home mill of the 
necessitous in the place, and at the same time securing the city 
sparrows a country holiday. The children are allowed to play in 
the park at the Stocks, and many kind words do they get from its 
mistress, to whom nothing appeals more readily than joyless 
childhood. Mr. and Mrs. Humphry Ward keep a very hospitable 
house, and as they are only an hour’s railway ride from London 
they are seldom without guests. Mrs. Ward’s social tastes are 
not for the fashionable world; she abhors the smart sets, and 
mixes chiefly in literary, artistic, and academic circles. Culture 
is the predominant note in her home. Reserved and somewhat 
constrained in manner when in public, she displays a quiet wit to 
her intimates, and is a pleasant and bright talker. There is 
nothing of the severe recluse or the ‘blue’ about Mrs. Ward; she 
is a lady upon whom learning sits lightly and gracefully... . 
This same lady could deliver a lecture upon English Unitarianism 
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The qualities which make Mrs. Ward an “earnest” novelist are 
inherited. Sheisan Arnold, her father, Thomas Arnold, and her 
brother, Matthew Arnold, having achieved fame through the 
same qualities. She was born in Tasmania, where she passed 
only the first five years of her life. Upon leaving school she 
began her literary labors in the atmosphere of Oxford, under the 
guidance of philosophers and moralists. She wrote critical es- 
says, reviews, and didactic stories for children. At that time the 
religious conflict between Low and High Church had abated, but 
there was unrest and uncertainty in theological circles. The 
position of the church toward socialism was becoming a live prob- 
lem. The story of “ Robert Elsmere” wasthen thoughtout. The 
writer says: 


“It is hardly possible that Mrs. Ward took herself so seriously 
when she wrote ‘Robert Elsmere’ as to suppose that she was 
going to create something of a revolution in the world of relig- 
ious thought, and the reception which the book received upon its 
publication in 1888 came as an overwhelming surprise to her. 
It was much more than the popular novel of the year, it seized 
upon the thinking portion of the public. .. . 

“Never, surely, had any novelist, still less a woman writer, 
been taken so seriously before, and whether she willed it or not, 
Mrs. Ward found herself regarded as the priestess of the broader 
thought. Uneasy might lie the head of a novelist thrust into 
such a position. Mrs. Ward maintained her equilibrium, and 
published no other novel for fouryears. Meanwhile she was féted 
and lionized as much as her retiring disposition would allow. 
One of the most memorable of her public appearances was at the 
reception given in her honor by the Cosmopolitan Club, and an 
interesting figure she made in her simple white gown, discoursing 
upon the relation of morality and Christianity in diffident but 
earnest tones. She was accompanied by her father, looking nat- 
urally pleased at his daughter’s triumph, altho I believe that had 
Mrs. Ward taken the advice of her nearest relatives she would 
not have ventured on the publication of ‘Robert Elsmere’ at all. 
There is a particularly close bond of feeling between Mrs. Ward 
and her father, and it was to him that in love and gratitude she 
dedicated ‘ Marcella.’” 


It is not generally known that, as one effect of the agitation 
over “Robert Elsmere,” Mrs. Ward established a home for inde- 
pendent Christian thought called University Hall. It is thus de- 
scribed : 


“It has three branches—a lecturing agency, a Settlement, and 
a Socialistic center. Of the Settlement Mrs. Ward says: ‘To me 
a Settlement is first and foremost a place of meeting, a means of 
comradeship between those who have much to gain from each 
other, and who, but for the Settlement, might, as things are now, 
miss those joys alike of giving and receiving which ought to be 
theirs. The true home gives kindness, knowledge, art, amuse- 
ment toits children. The help and service that its inmates yield 
to each other carries no demoralization with it; it is based ona 
true sympathy. So, with the larger home of the Settlement, it is 
there todo something more than our private homescan do for the 
equalization of opportunities and conditions.’” 


What is Mrs. Ward’s attitude toward the “‘woman question” 
and the different emancipation movements? The writer says: 


“Mrs. Ward has not taken any pronounced attitude toward the 
woman’s movement, except on its educational side. While at 
Oxford she was upon the committee for promoting the higher 
education of women, and has remained a strong sympathizer with 
all that tends to give women an equal intellectual equipment with 
man. By heart and instinct Mrs. Ward belongs more to the 
purdah type of women—shunning publicity and delighting in the 
seclusion of home—than to the advance-guard of the ‘Moderns’ ; 
yet one can not read her books without realizing that she has very 
strong sympathies with the women who, like her own ‘ Marcella,’ 
fret against the bonds of sex and custom, and aspire with passion- 
ate longing to be free to work out their own mental and social 
salvation and that of everybody else. She takes a decided stand 
against anything which has a tendency to place men and women 
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and hold some of the most noted divines of the day in rapturous 
attention.” 
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in separate or opposing camps. Union between the sexes and 
personal freedom for each is her ideal. She would break down 
the bondage of the married slave, of either sex, just as she would 
seek to establish a common citizenship between the rich and the 
poor; those of unlimited opportunities, and those of restricted 
position in life. Certainly a novelist who gives her favorite 
heroine the sum of two thousand a year to spend exactly as she 
likes, even on socialistic schemes with which her husband is not 
in full sympathy, can not fairly be considered much behind the 
spirit of the times. Balance is, perhaps, the dominant note in 
Mrs. Ward’s character.” 





SENATOR HOAR’S VINDICATION OF 
EMERSON. 


HE venerable Senator from Massachusetts has had his feel- 

ings stirred to indignation by an article on Emerson ap- 

pearing in the Boston Journal of Education (October 14). One 
of the passages in that article ran as follows: 


“From 1821 to 1832 were the shiftless years of Emerson’s life. 
He drifted and was out of his element in thought and action. 
Lafayette visited the country in 1824, and all the land was ablaze 
with enthusiasm, but Emerson was unmoved by it. Adams, Clay, 
and Jackson made heroic efforts to become President of the 
United States, but he did not care. Webster made the great 
speeches of his life in those years, but they affected him not. 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams died on the Fourth of July, 
but he mourned not.” 


The same article contains the assertion that few writers knew 
so little about nature as Emerson. He never wandered into field 
or forest, and the only interest he ever had in the soil or its 
products was the interest on mortgages he held on scores of 
farms! 

In a letter to the New York 7rzdume Senator Hoar declares 
the article slanderous, and calls upon Zhe Journal of Education 
to disavow it or lose the respect of decent people. Says the 
Senator: 


““Emerson was, I think, as learned a naturalist as we had in 
Massachusetts in his time. He took his daily rambles in the ex- 
tensive woods about Concord, most of them alone, tho rarely 
some special favorite was admitted to his companionship, as, for 
instance, James Russell Lowell in one walk to the Cliffs, which 
he describes. He knew the names, habits, and haunts of all 
our birds, and was familiar with all our plants, not only as an 
observer of their growth, but with great scientific precision. I 
think he was a much better naturalist, so far as scientific knowl- 
edge is concerned, than Thoreau.” 


Emerson and Webster, continues the Senator, were on terms 
of very cordial friendship, and to say that Emerson was not 
affected by the latter’s speeches is “specially absurd.” Senator 
Hoar reminds the critic of the noble tribute paid Webster in the 
Phi Beta poem—which, however, was written two years later 
(1834) than the period of which 7he Journal writer speaks. ‘The 
critic is also reminded of the lines of tribute to Lafayette in 
Emerson’s hymn “ Boston.” The Senator also resents the state- 
ment that Emerson was a failure as a preacher, and declares that 
when he left the pulpit for a wider audience he was “already 
becoming one of the famous preachers of his time.” He does not 
believe that Emerson was ever a lender of money or that he had 
any tolend. He concludes: 


“T believe there was never an election in which Emerson did 
not take a deep interest, as became a good citizen. He delivered 
an address, in 1839, I think—a beautiful address on the anni- 
versary of the emancipation in the West Indies. He made a 
spirited and eloquent speech at the meeting of the citizens to 
express the public feeling in regard to the expulsion of Samuel 
Hoar from Charleston. In 1835, just after the period of which 
this writer speaks, he delivered his oration at the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of the town, an address which is 
the model and the despair of all persons who would describe New 
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England town government or the traits of the New England 
character. 

“I believe there was never a man in Concord who deserved 
sympathy in any sorrow or trouble who did not get it from Emer- 
son, if he knew of it, as became a good neighbor and friend. 

“To those who knew the man, the whole picture is unspeakably 
absurd and false.” 





THE GREATEST OF POLISH POETS. 


gee of the noteworthy facts connected with the as yet brief 

reign of the present Czar of Russia, Nicholas II., is his 
conciliatory attitude toward the Poles. In consequence, never 
since the time of the French Revolution has the “ Polish question,” 
that déte mozr of Russian, German, and Austrian monarchs, been 
less troublesome than it is to-day. Perhaps no single fact is 
more significant of the Russian Government’s change of policy 

















ADAM MICKIEWICZ. 


toward Poland than the permission accorded by the Czar to erect 
at Warsaw a monument in the form of a marble statue to Adam 
Mickiewicz, the Polish poet the centenary of whose birth occurs 
next year. 

Mickiewicz was the representative poet of his country, and her 
customs, her superstitions, her history, and her struggles are re- 
flected in his works. He is, by very general consent, held to 
have been the greatest Slavonic poet with the exception of 
Pouchkine, who, by the way, was one of his closest friends. 

A Polish writer, Stanislas Rzewski, contributes an article on 
Mickiewicz to the French section of Cosmofolis. He begins by 
earnestly declaring that the Poles are loyal to Russia. The Rus- 
sian Empire to-day, he says, “does not possess subjects more 
loyal, faithful, and devoted than the Polish people. .. . The 
political loyalty of the Poles can not for a moment be suspected, 
it is so plainly evident and sincere.” 

The response to the call for popular subscriptions to the monu- 
ment fund has been hearty and adequate. The amount ($120,- 
ooo) asked for to build the marble statue, we are told, was over- 
subscribed almost as soon as opportunity was offered, ‘all classes, 
from those of aristocratic birth to the peasants of the soil,” con- 
tributing eagerly. 
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As a preliminary to an analysis of Mickiewicz’s work, this 
writer gives it as his opinion that the Polish literature is “one of 
the most remarkable in Europe. It boasts of eminent writers in 
all fields of letters—lyric poetry, romance, the drama, criticism, 
history, and philosophy.” 

M. Rzewski then proceeds to analyze Mickiewicz’s style and 
work. He says: 


“Without doubt Adam Mickiewicz, only vaguely known to the 
elite of letters and almost completely forgotten by the multitude, 
was, nevertheless, really an equal of the greatest minds. ... 
The author of ‘The Ancestors’ was as great a poet as the immor- 
tal singers whose resplendent genius, in the annals of humanity, 
will always lend an aureole of imperishable glory to the (now) 
expiring nineteenth century. He is the compeer of Goethe and 
Schiller, of Byron and Shelley, of Victor Hugo and Lamartine, 
of Alfred de Vigny, of Pouchkine, of Nekrassof, and of Oehlen- 
schlager. Splendor and lofty beauty of imagery; a symbolism 
admirable and profound in the true sense of the word, which 
expresses the very essence of all poetry; a strange and unique 
conception of the universal enigma, of the elusive problem of 
origin and destiny (every true poet is necessarily a thinker and a 
metaphysician) ; a well-developed faculty of lyric invention; a 
very keen perception of the pathetic and the grand, of that eternal 
beauty which resides in despair, of the agony and tragedy of fate 
upon the plane on which move poets of the race of Aischylus and 
Shakespeare ; finally, and above all, a marvelous faculty of verbai 
expression and that mysterious gift of rhythm which is of neces- 
sity innate and unconscious— Mickiewicz possesses all these lofty, 
precious, and rare faculties of a great poet. ... ‘The Lyric 
Poems,’ ‘The Ancestors,’ ‘Monsieur Thadée,’ but above all 
‘Konrad Wallenrod,’ will live as long as the Polish language. 
These faultless poems . . . belong to that slowly forming cos- 
mopolitan literature, . . . a literature truly international, truly 
European, in which the masterpieces of the German Richard 
Wagner will be judged by the same standard as those of the 
French Lamartine, in which the songs of the Russian Pouchkine 
will live in the glory of immortality, by the side of those of the 
Polish Mickiewicz, who died poor, outlawed, and forgotten.” 


Mickiewicz, says this writer in closing, while he will “always 
remain the living symbol of a dispersed nation, of a great people 
conquered and oppressed,” is yet “a maker of classics,” “a citizen 
of the entire world.”—7ranslated for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 


WHERE DID SHAKESPEARE GET HIS 
KNOWLEDGE? 


: HE silliest mare’s nest ever devised by human dulness” is, 

in the opinion of John Fiske, the historian, the theory 
that Bacon wrote the plays of Shakespeare. Through eighteen 
pages of the current AZlantic Monthly he pursues the expounders 
of that theory with deadly intent and unsparing language. By 
no permissible laxity of speech can any one of them be termed 
a scholar, so he says; the unfortunate lady who first propounded 
the theory (Miss Delia Bacon) was at the time (1857) sinking 
under the cerebral disease of which she died two years later, and 
her imitators have been “chiefly weak minds of the sort that thrive 
upon paradox, closely akin to the circle-squarers and inventors 
of perpetual motion.” But, morbid phenomenon tho it is, the 
theory has a natural history which is instructive, and he proceeds 
to trace it to an origin in the absurd claims of fond and foolish 
commentators who have discovered in the plays all sorts of hid- 
den philosophy and impossible knowledge. 

The two premises on which the Bacon-Shakespeare theory rest 
is (1) that the dramas abound in evidences of extraordinary book- 
learning; (2) that Shakespeare could not have acquired such 
learning. But Dr. Fiske denies the first premise. It is precisely 
in their freedom from such learning that Shakespeare’s plays are 
conspicuously different from many contemporary plays, those of 
Jonson, for instance, and from many literary masterpieces, such 
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as Milton’s “Lycidas.” Jonson and Milton were indoctrinated in 
classical lore, but there is nothing of the sort in Shakespeare : 


“He uses classical materials or anything else under the sun 
that suits his purpose. He takes a chronicle from Holinshed, a 
biography from North’s translation of Plutarch, a legend from 
Saxo Grammaticus through Belleforest’s French version, a novel 
of Boccaccio, a miracle-play—whatever strikes his fancy ; he chops 
up his materials and weaves them into a story without much 
regard to classical models; defying rules of order and unity, and 
not always heeding probability, but never forgetful of his abiding 
purpose, to create live men and women. These people may have 
Greek and Latin names, and their scene of action may be Rome 
or Mitylene, decorated with scraps of classical knowledge such as 
a bright man might pick up in miscellaneous reading; but all 
this is the superficial setting, the mere frame to thepicture. The 
living canvas is human nature as Shakespeare saw it in London 
and depicted with supreme poetic faculty.” 


True, the plays display a wonderful wealth of knowledge, but 
such knowledge as comes from a 
genius for observation and insight 
and assimilation. ‘To illustrate the 
wonders such genius may accom- 
plish, the writer tells this incident 
concerning Herbert Spencer : 


“TI remember one evening, many 
years ago, hearing Herbert Spencer 
in a friendly discussion regarding 
certain functions of the cerebellum. 
Abstruse points of comparative an- 
atomy and questions of pathology 
were involved. Spencer’s three an- 
tagonists were not violently opposed 
to him, but were in various degrees 
unready to adopt his views. The 
three were Huxley, one of the 
greatest of comparative anatomists ; 
Hughlings Jackson, a very eminent 
authority on the pathology of the 
nervous system; and George Henry 
Lewes, who, altho more of an ama- 
teur in such matters, had neverthe- 
less devoted years of study to neural 
physiology and was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the history of the sub- 
ject. Spencer more than held his 
ground against theothers. He met 
fact with fact, brought up points in 
anatomy the significance of which Huxley had overlooked, and 
had more experiments and clinical cases at his tongue’s end than 
Jackson could muster. It was quite evident that he knew all 
they knew on that subject, and more besides. Yet Spencer had 
never been through a course of ‘regular training’ in the studies 
concerned; nor had he ever studied at a university, or even at 
a high school. Where did he learn the wonderful mass of facts 
which he poured forth that evening? Whence came his tre- 
mendous grasp upon the principles involved? Probably he 
could not havetold you. . . . When I mentioned this to Lewes, 
while recalling the discussion on the cerebellum, he exclaimed: 
‘Oh, you can’t account for it! It’s his genius. Spencer has 
greater instinctive power of observation and assimilation than 
any man sitice Shakespeare, and he is like Shakespeare for hit- 
ting the bull’s-eye every time he fires. As for Darwin and Hux- 
ley, we can follow their intellectual processes, but Spencer is 
above and beyond all; he is inspired !’” 


The various spellings of Shakespeare’s name, by himself and 
others, were nothing uncommon at the time: Sir Walter Raleigh 
was one of the most accomplished men of his time, yet spelled 
his name Rauley, Rawleyghe, Ralegh, and other ways. Shake- 
speare’s father and mother came from families in eminently re- 
spectable circumstances. There is no more difficulty in account- 
ing for his knowledge than in accounting for Jonson’s learning; 
and, reasoning on the Bacon-Shakespeare line, we should con- 
clude that Bacon wrote Jonson’s plays also, which indeed “a 
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doctor in Michigan, named Owen,” has already published a 
pamphlettoprove. In addition to his native powers, Shakespeare 
had the advantage of intercourse with many illustrious men. 
Says Dr. Fiske: 


“In arguing about what Shakespeare ‘musi have’ or ‘could not 
have’ known, we must not forget that at no time or place since 
history began has human thought fermented more briskly than 
in London while he was living there. The age of Drake and 
Raleigh was an age of efflorescence in dramatic poetry, such as 
had not been seen in the twenty centuries since Euripides died. 
Among Shakespeare’s fellow craftsmen were writers of such 
great and varied endowments as Chapman, Marlowe, Greene, 
Nash, Peele, Marston, Dekker, Webster, and Cyril Tourneur. 
During his earlier years in London Richard Hooker was master 
of the Middle Temple, and there a little later Ford and Beaumont 
were studying. The erudite Camden was master of Westminster 
School; among the lights of the age for legal learning were 
Edward Coke and Francis Bacon; at the same time, one might 
have met in London the learned 
architect Inigo Jones and the learn- 
ed poet John Donne, both of them 
excellent classical scholars; there 
one would have found the divine 
poet Edmund Spenser, just come 
over from Ireland to see to the pub- 
lication of his ‘Faerie Queene’; not 
long afterward came John Fletcher 
from Cambridge, and the acute phi- 
losopher Edward Herbert from Ox- 
ford; and one and all might listen 
to the incomparable table-talk of 
that giant of scholarship, John 
Selden. The delights of the Mer- 
maid Tavern, where these rare wits 
were wont to assemble, still live in 
tradition. As Keats says: 

‘Souls of poets dead and gone, 

What Elysium have ye known, 

Happy field or mossy cavern, 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern?’ 
It has always been believed that 
this place was one of Shakespeare’s 
favorite haunts. By common con- 
sent of scholars it has been accept- 
ed as the scene of those contests 
of wit between Shakespeare and 
Jonson of which Fuller tells us 
when he compares Jonson to a 
Spanish galleon, built high with learning, but slow in move- 
ment, while he likens Shakespeare to an English cruiser, less 
heavily weighted, but apt for victory because of its nimbleness— 
the same kind of contrast by the way, as that which occurred to 
Milton.” 

While it can not be demonstrated by documentary proof that 
Shakespeare ever went to the Mermaid, the probabilities are all 
in favor of that assumption. Before his thirtieth year he was 
well known in Londcn—then a city of 150,000 to 200,000 popula- 
tion—as a writer of plays and manager of a prominent theater. 
At the age of thirty-four he was recognized by his contempo- 
raries, Jonson, Milton, Spenser (in “Colin Clout’s Come Home 
Again”), Francis Meres (in “ Palladis Tamia”), as “one of the 
chief glories of English literature,” and “ranked by critical 
scholars by the side of the greatest names of antiquity.” The 
probability is strong that he was one of those who formed the 
brilliant groups at the Mermaid, and from his intercourse there 
with the brightest minds of his time, such legal, classical, and 
historical lore as he required could readily be picked up in con- 
versation. 

Dr. Fiske spends some time also upon Francis Bacon. Pope’s 
characterization of him as “the wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind,” we are told, may be disputed in all three specifica- 
tions. Macaulay’s essay, in which Bacon’s mind is described as 
“the most exquisitely constructed intellect that has ever been 
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bestowed on any of the children of men” is, we are further told, 
“as false in its fundamental conception as it is inaccurate in its 
details.” Stanley Jevons has “completely exploded” the notion 
that Bacon inaugurated the method by which modern discoveries 
in physical science have been made, that honor belonging of right 
to Newton. Bacon hada mind eminently sagacious and fertile 
in suggestions, but without the supreme creative faculty. He 
and Shakespeare were antipodal one to the other. Bacon’s 
learning would not have allowed him to introduce clocks into the 
Rome of Julius Cesar, pistols into the age of Henry IV., or can- 
non into the age of King John. He would not have made Hector 
quote Aristotle nor Hamlet study at the University of Wittenberg, 
founded five hundred years later. Bacon is a highly subjective 
writer, always self-conscious; Shakespeare is just the reverse. 
Both were rapacious purloiners, and many similarities between 
their expressions and ideas may be accounted for by their pur- 
loining from common sources. 

As to the origin of the Bacon-Shakespeare theory, Dr. Fiske 


_has this to say: 


“What was it that first unlocked the sluice-gates, and poured 
forth such a deluge of foolishness upon a sorely suffering world? 
It will hardly do to lay the blame upon poor Delia Bacon. Her 
suggestions would have borne no fruit had they not found a 
public, albeit a narrow one, in some degree prepared for them. 
Who, then, prepared the soil for the seeds of this idiocy to take 
root? Who but the race of fond and foolish Shakespeare com- 
mentators, with their absurd claims for their idol? During the 
eighteenth century Shakespeare was generally underrated. Vol- 
taire wondered how a nation that possessed such a noble tragedy 
as Addison’s ‘Cato’ could endure such plays as ‘Hamlet’ and 
‘Othello.’ In the days of Scott and Burns a reaction set in; and 
Shakespeare-worship reached its height when the Germans took 
it up, and, not satisfied with calling him the prince of poets, 
began to discover in his works all sorts of hidden philosophy and 
impossible knowledge. Of the average German mind Lowell 
good-naturedly says that ‘it finds its keenest pleasure in divining 
a profound significance in the most trifling things, and the num- 
ber of mare’s nests that have been stared into by the German 
Gelehrter through his spectacles passes calculation’ (Literary 
Essays, ii. 163). . . . Sooner or later the question was sure to 
arise, Where did your Stratford boy get all this abstruse scientific 
knowledge? The keynote was perhaps first sounded by August 
von Schlegel, who persuaded himself that Shakespeare had mas- 
tered ‘all the things and relations of this world,’ and then went 
on to declare that the accepted account of his life must be a mere 
fable. Thus we reach the point from which Delia Bacon started.” 





USE OF THE MASK ON THE ANCIENT 
STAGE. 


OST of us know that on the ancient stage the actors wore 
masks, and the custom seems to us moderns more or less 
ridiculous. That it had a logical basis is shown in an article on 
the subject in Cosmos (Paris, September 11), which contains 
among other interesting matter the 
results of actual experiments in 
theaters with models of ancient 
masks—experiments that prove con- 
clusively that such masks increased 
the power of the voice. We trans- 
late below a large part of this 
article, as follows: 


“The actor on the stage finds it 
necessary to modify not only his 
TRAGIC MASK AND GROTESQUE costume but, in a measure, the 

MASK (FOWNLEY GALLERY). ; 

very features of his countenance, 
to place them in harmony with the part that he plays. The 
use of paints, wigs, and false beards in the theater must be 
very old. A®schylus, so Horace says, introduced the use of the 
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mask. What was itsobject? Much has been written on the sub- 
ject, and there are two principal opinions. Either the mask was a 
speaking-trumpet or it was a conventional disguise. The mask, 
says M. Albert Lambert, was only a device to catch the mind of 
the crowd by a striking image; and to make such a violent con- 





VARIOUS MASKS, AFTER AN ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT IN THE 
BIBLIOTHEQUE ROYALE. 


vention admissible to the skeptics of the time . . . the reason 
was given that the mask was indispensable to make the voice 
cafry.... 

“There were two kinds of masks: the mask that was placed 
only in front of the face, and that which enclosed the entire head 
of the actor. 

““Women did not play on the stage, their parts being taken by 
men wearing a special form of mask, whose mouth-opening was 
much smaller than usual. 

“The masks not only reproduced the features of the face, but 
also the beard, the hair, the ears, and even the ornaments worn 
by women in their hair; often they imitated the whole head. 

“The nature of dramatic pieces, according to the type of mask 
necessitated, caused a classification of the latter into three kinds, 
tragic masks, comic masks, and satiric masks. 

“Each of these three categories was marked by typical forms. 
In the first the figures represented gods, heroes, historic, Jegen- 
dary, or mythologic persons, and were immovable; they were 
always given the same attributes, so that they could be recognized 
at first sight. Thus, the Furies always had their serpents, 
Acteon his stag's horns, Argus his hundredeyes.......... 

“They could not have been made of very lasting material, for 
not one of them has come down to our day. Some authors say 
they were made of bark ; others suppose them to have been made 
of fiber filled with plaster. They were made carefully and to 
measure. M. Albert Lambert recalls the embarrassment of Aris- 
tophanes, who could not find a mask-maker that was willing to 
make him a representation of Cleon the demagog for his satire of 
‘The Knights,’ and found himself forced to appear on the stage 
without a mask. 

““Many authors have remarked that the Greek theaters were so 
perfect acoustically that the employment of artificial aids to the 
voice would be useless in them. Dr. Castex in particular. . 
has made a study of the question. ” 


From his personal observations in ancient theaters, and from 
actual experiment made with well-known singers and actors 
wearing models of ancient masks made from authentic represen- 
tations on monuments, etc., this expert comes to the following 
conclusions : 


“With the antique mask the voice carries better. I mean 
by this that it penetrates to a greater distance. It seems 
also to gain in intensity. I asked the artist to speak an 
unfamiliar phrase just low enough to be inaudible, and then 
to repeat it with the mask. At once several syllables could be 
heard. 

“The voice gains in clearness. The timbre (I use the word 
here in its artistic sense) , that is to say, the sonority, is increased ; 
now here are the two requisite qualities for hearing the voice at a 
distance. 

“The timbre (this time I use the word in its scientific sense, 
meaning the quality of the tone) is not modified. It becomes 
neither nasal nor guttural. 

“Thanks to the funnel-shaped buccal orifice, the effect is pro- 
duced not only in the direction of the voice, in front of the actor, 
but also at the two lateral extremities of the enclosure; the more 
funnel-shaped it is the more the vocal effect is sensible. The 
mask should be exactly fitted to the lips. 

“In fact, it seems to me that all the recognized qualities of the 
human voice are increased by the use of the mask.”— 7rans/ated 
for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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SCIENCE. 


A LONG-DISTANCE TYPEWRITER. 


HE newly invented telescriptor, or long-distance typewriter, 

by which an operator at New York may typewrite manu- 

script in Boston, has already been alluded to in these columns. 

We now give an illustrated description translated from an article 

contributed to La Nature (Paris, October 30) by M. J. Laffargue. 
Says this writer: 


“For a long time we have been looking for a simple and rapid 
apparatus for writing at a distance. Numerous trials have been 
made, and we have already described in these columns the 
printing-telegraph used by the Havas agency. 

““M. Hoffmann has now invented a very simple piece of appa- 
ratus to which he gives the name of ‘telescriptor,’ and which, 
using a typewriter-keyboard, enables us to write at a distance. 
This apparatus, a description of which follows, has recently been 
constructed by the Société Industrielle des Telephones. 

“The telescriptor is composed in principle of a typewriter fur- 
nished with electric contacts under each key, so that instantane- 
ous currents can be sent into a line when each is depressed. 
These currents actuate a polarized electromagnet, seen in Fig. 2, 
which controls the escapement of a clockwork arrangement. On 
the axis of this clockwork are a brush that sweeps over a fixed 
current-distributor with 28 contacts, and a type-wheel. The lat- 
ter is a disk on whose circumference are engraved in relief the 
letters of the alphabet, the digits, and various signs. It has, in 
all, 56 divisions, of which 4 are for letter-spaces and 4 for figure- 
spaces. A little paper band, for receiving the impression, passes 
in front of the type-wheel on a movable drum, which is placed at 
the end of an oscillating lever under control of a special electro- 
magnet. 

““We can not do more here than give the general principle of 
the machine and indicate its applications. The telescriptor can 
in the first place act like a simple typewriter. Suppose two sub- 
scribers who have each a telescriptor. The calling-operator first 
presses down the two levers seen in Fig. 1 at the left above the 
keyboard; the other operator presses down only the first of the 
two levers. The two machines begin to work at once by the aid 
of the intermittent currents sent over the lines, and the clock 
movements start. The of>rator touches the keys exactly as if he 
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THE TELESCRIPTOR.—FRONT VIEW. 


were writing on a typewriter, and at the same time a series of 
letters forming words are impressed on the strips of paper that 
unroll both under his own eyes and under those of the receiver of 
the message. In the telescriptor, the same letter can not be 
printed over itself; a single letter is printed at each impression. 
Besides, the strip advances by a constant and regular amount 
every time that a letter is printed. The letters thus can not be 
spaced too widely, nor can they crowd upon one another. 

“The change of the receiving typewriter into a transmitter is 
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very easily accomplished ; all that is necessary is to give a special 
signal at the end of thecommunication. The first operator raises 
his second lever while the other depresses his, and thus the trans- 
mitting instrument becomes a receiver, and the receiver a trans- 
mitter. : 

“The device can then be worked like a simple telegraph; if it 
is left as a receiver, we shall find, on returning from an absence, 
the different messages that have been sent printed on the strip. 
It should be added that the machine can write about 120 letters a 
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THE TELESCRIPTOR.—REAR VIEW. 


minute. The telescriptor can also be combined with the tele- 
phone; the same wire can serve for both and may be used for 
either telephone or telescriptor by means of a simple switch. 

“The telescriptor seems fitted to render great service to indus- 
try, because it leaves a printed record of communications. The 
telephone is very useful and renders innumerable services; but 
if, for example, it is necessary to send an order involving precise 
and exact measurements, or if corrections are to be sent to the 
printers—and a whole series of similar cases may be cited—the 
telephone may be the cause of errors. The telescriptor gives 
exact indications in typewritten manuscripts, for they are con- 
trolled by the very person who gives them. The phonograph has 
also been utilized to give orders and dictate letters, but its advan- 
tages are not to be compared with those of the telescriptor.”— 
Translated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


THE NOISES IN STEAM-PIPES. 


HE cause of the terrible rasping, rattling, and hammering 
in steam-pipes, which is so annoying and often so appar- 
ently inexplicable, is thus explained in 7he Jndustrial World: 


“In all cases the pounding in steam-pipes is caused by water, 
not air. Water formed by the condensation of some of the steam 
settles into parts of the pipes or in other parts of the steam-heat- 
ing apparatus where opportunity for the formation of traps offers, 
and when enough of it gathers it shuts off the flow of steam. 
Then the steam gathers head against it, until able to push the 
water along partly out of its way, and a great bubble of steam 
rushes past into the pipe beyond, making the pipe vibrate as 
if struck on the outside with a hammer. The moment the 
bubble of steam passes, the pressure behind the water is re- 
duced, and the water runs back, again closing the passageway. 
Another bubble of steam is soon forced past, and then another, 
and this process continues until the steam heats the pipes enough 
to stop the rapid condensation which first formed the obstructing 
pool and also evaporate and dissipate the pool itself. In partic- 
ular cases a second and perhapsa third pool will form in the same 
place before the pipes get hot enough to stop such action. In 
these cases the pounding continues for a time, then stops, then 
begins, stops, and then pounds again before the final stoppage. 

“There are many cases of these collections of water, but the 
most prolific one is an improper alinement of the steam-pipes, by 
which there is left between the boiler and the radiators a sag in 
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the pipe. In order to get heat from the steam the steam must 
circulate through the pipes to the radiators, and then return to the 
boiler in the form either of wet steam or water. Any spot in the 
whole system where the water can lodge will obstruct this circu- 
lation and cause a pounding. Where pipes are carried along lat- 
erally they should by preference have a slight rise along their 
whole course from the boiler and should never be allowed to get 
into a reverse position. They are often set wrong at first, but 
even if this were not done the settling of a building frequently 
causes atrapinthem. Other traps are found at times in globe 
valves, where the steam has to dive down under a diaphragm to 
get through the valve. This can be remedied by the position of the 
valve so that it stands at an angle of 45° from the vertical instead 
of straight up. In other cases the radiators are not level, and 
water gathers in them and makes atrap. Ina single-pipe sys- 
tem, where the steam is fed in and the water returns by one pipe 
and valve, this has been found to be caused in a number of cases 
by a lack of provision for the elongation of the pipes when they 
were heated. This expansion of the pipes will lift the end of the 
radiator where the pipe is attached, and make a trap at the other 
end. 

“In double-pipe systems a radiator may be set to thumping by 
having the steam partly turned on while the return valve is 
closed, or by a leaky valve letting a little steam into the radiator 
while it is supposed to be out of use. Even in well-set, up sys- 
tems, where there is not a decided drop-back to the pipes toward 
the boiler all through their course, a great thumping may result 
from suddenly turning a full head of steam into cold pipes and 
radiators. Under these circumstances so much water will be 
turned into the cold pipes that it will block a part of the level 
portions of the pipe and make a great rumpus before it can get 
back to the boiler and leave the pipes clear again. The remedy 
for this is simple—don’t turn on the steam so rapidly.” 


MARCONI’S SYSTEM OF WIRELESS TELEG- 
RAPHY AGAIN. 


ECENT results of experiments with this system, which has 

been described repeatedly in these columns, are thus de- 

tailed in the Revista Maritina, as translated for 7he Electrical 
Review (London, October 8) : 


“A transmitter, and a receiver for controlling purposes, were 
set up on land, a second receiver being placed on board ship. In 
one experiment the ship lay at anchor; in another the ship 
steamed away from, or approached, the telegraphing-station on 
shore. The results obtained were: 1. Under favorable atmos- 
pheric conditions—z.e., in the absence of electric strain in the air 
—messages were successfully transmitted from land to the ship 
in motion over a distance of 8.9 nautical miles (10.5 miles). 2. 
The presence of electric strain in the atmosphere made the read- 
ing of messages by the Marconi apparatus impossible. 3. It was 
found, also, that the intervention of mountains, islands, or head- 
iands between the transmitter and the receiver made the reading 
ot the messages impossible. 4. The intervention of masts or 
chimneys, or the like, was also found considerably to reduce the 
distance at which messages could be distinctly read; for exam- 
ple, if the receiver were fixed abaft the ship, and the ship were 
steaming directly toward the sending-station on shore, the dis- 
tinctness of the messages was considerably reduced.” 


The following is an account given by the inventor himself in 
an interview with 7he Dazly Chronicle (London) : 


“T sent messages from the Arsenal of San Bartolomeo to the 
San Martino, an armor-clad fighting-ship, completely armed and 
cruising in the open sea 12 miles distant from the fortress. My 
receiver was hidden in the cabin under the guns, under the en- 
gines—in fact, anywhere on board so long as the vertical wire 
conductor remained exposed. No matter where the receiver was, 
it ‘ticked’ out the message in due course. I used conductors go 
feet high to procure this result, and am now preparing a receiver 
to take a message from a distance of 4o miles. The fact of the 
message being sent to a vessel which was practically one mass of 
metal made no difference. In Rome, to communicate to houses, 
I had a conductor 3 feet high. For the transmission of signals 
across the Bristol Channel it was 1oo feet high, but it is difficult 
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to say off-hand how far the question of distance is determined 
by the height of the conductor. You see, I got signals toa greater 
distance at Spezzia with a conductor 10 feet less in height. The 
induction-coil used in Italy was much less powerful, as the signals 
were obtained by a 6-inch spark worked by a small portable bat- 
tery of eight volts. This disproves the statement of certain 
scientists who have declared that my results have only been se- 
cured by the employment of a large amount of battery power.” 


The Electrical Review goes on to say: 


“In The Chronicle interview Mr. Marconi defends his inven- 
tion against the charges of want of novelty which have very freely 
been brought againstit. He claims that he has greatly improved 
the Branly coherer and invented for it the electromagnetic tap- 
per, a claim which has been questioned by Lodge. But we think 
there can be no doubt that Marconi is the true and first inventor 
of the elevated electrodes on the receiver and transmitter, and 
this detail appears to have contributed more to extend the possi- 
ble distance of telegraphy by electric waves than anything that 
has been discovered since the time of Hertz and Branly. Inthe 
interview above referred to, Mr. Marconi insists on this point, 
saying: 

“*T think, too, that my invention deserves all the protection it 
has secured, for what I have really discovered is this: that by 
bringing one pole of the transmitter and one pole of the receiver 
in contact with the earth, and joining the other poles of the in- 
struments to vertical conductors of suitable height, I can send a 
message 12 miles with an amount of battery power that would 
not obtain any effect at all, even at 100 yards, if used by the 
Branly, Lodge, or Righi apparatus.’ 

“No doubt the law courts will some day be asked to settle the 
differences between the rival claimants for the invention of wire- 
less telegraphy. In the mean time the heated discussions on the 
subject which are appearing in some of our contemporaries appear 
to be futile.” 


Of some of the conditions and limitations of the Marconi system 
the article in 7he Review goes on to speak as follows: 


“The electromagnetic force is horizontal if the wires of the 
apparatus are vertical; consequently the transmission by the 
Marconi apparatus will not be disturbed by horizontal conductors, 
such as telegraph and telephone wires. But vertical conductors 
may cause serious disturbances in the transmission; Hertz indeed 
has shown that a frame of parallel wires suitably arranged in 
relation to the waves may stop them. If two receivers are placed 
at considerably different distances, the nearest receiver may ab- 
sorb so much of the energy of the electric waves that it will be 
impossible to produce any effect on the more distant instrument. 
The electromagnetic waves are propagated in every direction, 
and if these waves encounter conductors capable of acting as 
receivers (and all conductors can do so toacertain extent), the 
transmission between the two instruments will be seriously in- 
terfered with. 

“Reflectors are not likely to be successfully used with the Mar- 
coni apparatus. Hertz found that reflectors were useless with 
waves 7 meters [22 feet] in length, and the Marconi waves are 
much longer than this. Before reflectors can be successfully 
used, it will be necessary to reduce very considerably the length 
of the waves; but these reflectors will have to be very large, com- 
parable in dimensions, in fact, with the vertical wire. 

“The propagation in every direction is the principal objection 
to the Marconi system. Multiple reception of messages may, to 
a certain extent, be obviated by tuning, but it would always be 
easy to bring any receiver into tune by trial.” 





PLAGUE AND FAMINE NATURE’S CURES 
FOR OVERPOPULATION. 


E are told that when we feed the hungry and cure the 
plague-stricken in India we are interfering with nature’s 
processes, and must not expect to succeed unless we can alter 
natural conditions radically—something which, in such a conserv- 
ative country as India, has yet scarcely been attempted. This 
view of the case is set forth by the London Hosfzta/, and the 
conclusion seems to be that the inhabitants of that country will 
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continue for years to live crowded together in filth and to be 
stricken down at irregular periods with terrible filth diseases. 
Says The Hospital: 


“We have in fact, both in regard to plague and famine, to face 
what is really a new difficulty in the history of such scourges. 
Our common humanity has led us to interfere with nature’s cure 
for the conditions by which they are produced—a savage and in- 
human cure, but one that has again proved effectual. Over- 
population and a low standard of living, a willingness to live and 
to marry on what will only just keep body and soul together, are 
at the bottom of both plague and famine. A condition in which 
the sum-tctal of a man’s labor is required to provide food and 
raiment leaves him no opportunity of putting by for a time of 
want, or of giving reasonable care to his sanitary surroundings. 
Nature’s cure for overpopulation is pestilence and famine, and 
as far back as history reaches we find that by these means the 
balance between food and population has again and again been 
rectified, and accumulated wealth has been divided among a 
lessened population. We have chosen to interfere with nature; 
the humane instincts which our religion has implanted in us have 
driven us to relieve famine, and, if possible, to hold pestilence in 
check, and yet, meanwhile, under the plea of not interfering with 
native religion and native customs, we have permitted the con- 
tinuance of a condition of affairs which never could and never can 
go on without a periodical decimation. The problem before the 
ruling power is difficult, and in a sense dangerous, for its solution 
involves interfering with many of the prejudices and religious 
customs of the natives. But like other peoples, the natives can 
not both ‘eat their cake and have it.’ If they are to enjoy the 
protection against Eastern plagues which Western civilization 
tries to give them, they must in return be made to conform to 
Western standards of decent living. There must, then, be no 
hesitation in enforcing sanitary measures in India—unless, in- 
deed, hardening our hearts and buttoning up our pockets, we let 
nature take her course and exact her tribute in pestilence and 
famine.” 


HOW TO SEE THE MOTION OF A GLACIER. 


VERY one knows that glaciers are great rivers of ice flowing 
slowly down their beds, but the flow is so slow that ordi- 
marily it can be detected only by observations that last for 
In Les Sciences Populaires (Paris, October) M. A. 
Chalas, after telling us how this has been done in the past, de- 


months. 


scribes an ingenious optical method depending on the interfer- 
ence of light, by which the motion, or its effects, may be actually 


witnessed. We translate the greater part of his article below: 


“The study and observation of glaciers constitutes one of the 
most interesting chapters in the physics of the globe. Foravery 
long time observers have endeavored to determine with precision 
the law of the descending movement of the ice. The method 
generally employed is well known: 

“From one bank of the glacier to the other, between two pieces 
fixed to the rock, are planted transversely in the ice a series of 
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stakes in a straight line. All these wooden stakes are then in 
the same plane, perpendicular to the direction of the glacier. 

“At the end of a certain time (several months) the position of 
the stakes is observed. .. . 

“The curve obtained thus (Fig. 1) has generally the form 
shown herewith: that of an arc whose concavity is turned toward 
the transverse axis 4 BZ of the glacier. 
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“By this process, it is seen that the points situated in the 
middle have moved much more rapidly than those in the neigh- 
borhood of the immovable banks. 

“On the Aar glacier Messrs. Agassiz and Desor measured 
annual displacements of 5 meters [16 feet] on the sides and about 
70 meters [328 feet] at the middle. 

“In the center of the Bois glacier Forbes observed displace- 
ments of 200 meters [752 feet]. 

““Measurements have also been made on the Mer de Glace and 
on various other glaciers of the first and second rank. 

“These various observations have given, as may be seen, very 





























precise results, but the phenomenon of movement is very slow, 
which makes necessary a very long period for the observa- 
tions. 

“It is true that the observation of the phenomenon does not 
necessitate the continued presence of the observer, but it requires 
at least two trips to the glacier. It is thus impossible for visitors 
and tourists to see the movement, which amounts to only a few 
tenths of a millimeter per hour. 

“It will be well, therefore, to explain various methods that have 
been proposed for the observation of these small movements. 

“The most delicate is that proposed by M. Fizeau, which 
makes use of the phenomenon known as ‘ Newton’s rings.’ 

“By the aid of a lens / (Fig. 2) a bundle of parallel rays, of 
one-colored light, is thrown upon a small total-reflection prism 
w, which causes them to fall on an optical device arranged for 
the production of these interference-rings, and composed of a 
fixed plano-convex lens Z, so placed that its plane face is parallel 
to a plane of glass ?, movable parallel to itself. 

“The rings may be seen by placing the eye beyond the total 
reflection prism, and their position is seen with the aid of points 
engraved on the plane surface. When the plane ? moves away 
from the lens, the concentric rings, alternately light and dark, 
are seen to be displaced and approach toward the center, where 
they vanish; others arise at the circumference and replace the 
former; there is a sort of vortex of rings that moves slower or 
faster according to the movement given to the plane P. The 
number of rings that pass the points of comparison can easily be 
counted.” 

After showing by the mathematical theory of the rings that 
such acounting enables the speed of the plane / to be determined, 
and detailing the precautions to be taken in the experiment, the 
author goes on to say: 


“If now the lens Z be fixed on the bank of the glacier, on an 
immovable rock, the reflecting plane being fixed to a support 
sustained by stakes set in the ice, and if we use a one-colored 
source of light S, circular interference fringes will appear and 
will move toward the center at a rate depending on the motion of 
P, which is fixed to the glacier, away from the lens Z, fastened 
to the rock. 

“In other words, we shall actually see the movement of the 
glacier, thanks to an extreme apparent amplification of the speed 
of the motion observed. 

“Let us take the smallest displacement observed by Messrs. 
Agassiz and Desor, or five meters a year. . 

“There will disappear under these conditions thirty-six rings 
a minute, more than one every two seconds. 

“If we take the numbers obtained by Forbes for the center of 
the Bois glacier, we shall obtain by this means the disappearance 
of more than a thousand rings a minute, or twenty a second. 
“The only difficulty met with in practise is to find a fixed posi- 
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tion convenient for the lens Z. As for the mirror P, it may be 
made to move slightly [for adjustment] by means of set screws. 
When the support moves too far away, the stakes are taken up 
and reset. In any case the apparatus is very simple and easy to 
set up. It allows us to follow second by second the movement of 
the glacier, and even to observe whether its speed is constant at 
all hours of the day, at all seasons of the year, etc. 

“It is therefore to be hoped that so simple a device as this may 
be put into practical use. It would be as useful for the scientist 
as it would be interesting and curious for the ordinary traveler, 
and would allow observers who are enthusiastic but pressed for 
time to follow for a few seconds the march of a glacier—a phe- 
nomenon which more than any other is a witness to the majestic 
slowness and the immovable serenity of natural forces.” — 77ans- 
lated for Tue Literary DIcEstT. 





White Specks on Finger Nails.—Dr. William Sykes 
writes as follows to The British Medical Journal, October to: 
“Mr. Malcolm Morris, in his excellent little work on ‘ Diseases of 
the Skin,’ writes concerning the diseases of nails: ‘Sometimes 
white spots become developed owing to the presence of air be- 
tween the lamella.’ This may or may not be the explanation of 
the histology of these white spots; but I have satisfied myself by 
personal experiment that they are . . . caused by injury to the 
nail in scraping, pressing back, and cutting the skin over the 
lunula at its base. Let any one who has at times these white 
specks give his nails a thorough dressing, pressing back the 
superfluous skin at the base, scraping its remains away, and when 
necessary cutting it off. In a few days he will notice white specks 
and patches, of larger or smaller size, on some of his nails. As 
the nails grow these grow with them, advancing gradually to the 
center of the nail, then past it, coming finally to its free edge, 
and being cut off in the ordinary course of nail-shortening. Let 
the same observer now permit his nails to remain for a month or 
two untouched at their bases, merely being cut short at their free 
extremities by way of necessary dressing, and he will perceive 
that thev are quite speckless except for the old spots, and that 
they remain so as long as he does not meddle with the skin over 
the lunula at their bases. In fact, he can produce the presence 
or absence of these spots at his will. It is quite possible that Mr. 
Malcolm Morris may be correct in attributing the specks to air 
between the lamelle. . . . At the same time, I can not help sus- 
pecting—tho I advance this view with diffidence—that they are 
rather of the nature of scar tissue, and analogous to the corneal 
opacities which follow injury or ulceration.” 





Growing Size of Ocean Steamers. — “Even more 
noteworthy than the recent attempts to make the transatlantic 
journey at high speed,” says 7he Railway and Engineering 
Review, “is the evident decision of the steamship companies 
that, other things being equal, it pays to build steamers of enor- 
mous size. Excepting the White Star ship Oceanic, which is 
building, the Kazser Wilhelm der Grosse is the largest vessel 
since the Great Eastern. The older vessels, which ranged from 
300 to 4oo feet in length, are completely outclassed, and it is 
somewhat amusing now to remember that their builders were 
criticized at the time for making their boats too large. The ves- 
sels have grown steadily with each advance in shipbuilding until 
the company which formerly held 560 feet to be the extreme size 
of its crack boats planned avessel of 620 feet. The new German 
ship exceeds this limit, her dimensions being 649 feet over all by 
66 feet beam. A good idea of the tendency to build immense 
vessels may be gained from the following table, in which the 
largest new steamers of leading lines are compared with the 
famous Great Eastern: 


Ton- Horse- 

Names nage. power Lgth. Beam. Depth. 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. ........ 14,000 28,000 649 66 40 
Kaiser Friedrich .. ........ are erey 12,500 24,000 599 63.11% 37.9% 
I 66h o 5 nna cs ce abegcaShcaesbeese TJ00D sees 724 70 42 
Lucania. .... PSY eer PY ay eg, OF 12,950 30,000 622 65 43 
Ne GANEE boss abbvscesscncdiesssctbacia 11,629 20,000 534 63 43 
La Touraine........ dcgcievepanataks - 778 13,000 520 56 34 
PE IO IOR  v.n6:0n0.00080, cksineers - 8,250 16,400 $00 57 34 
City of Rome......... obenseensee aru © 11,500 560 52 37 
Teutonic.... .... RUG ebaes beet saoneaak 9,984 18,500 556 58 39 
Brest Based cc ccsccccccvscceccetce Mang 8,000 692 82.2 58 
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“And the next marine monster, the Oceanzc, when completed, 
will be fifty feet longer than the Kazser Wzlhelm and twelve 
feet longer than the Great Eastern. It may well be a matter of 
wonder where this growth of the ocean leviathan is going to stop. 
Presumably the limit of size compatible with a maximum speed 
has nearly been reached. If vessels are to keep increasing in 
size at the rate of their growth during the last ten years, they 
must soon become too unwieldy to be handled in the ordinary 
course of commerce.” 


Changeable Electric Letters.—The changeable “ Cran- 
dall” letters used by some of the New York journals for bulletins 
in the recent election are thus described in Zhe Electrical 
World: 


“The letters consist of an arrangement of fifty-one lamps, so 
arranged that by lighting. different combinations of the fifty-one 
lamps the various letters of the 
alphabet can be formed. The 
lights are fed in nineteen groups 
over a nineteen-wire cable, con- 
necting them to nineteen cross 
bars on a keyboard. The depres- 
sion of any one key of the key- 
board closes the proper groups for 
the representation in light of the 
letter corresponding to that key. 
The keyboard is ingeniously fitted 
with an electromagnet so ar- 
ranged that when any one key is 
depressed it is held down until the Y/ 
magnet circuit is opened. The 
words are first set by the depres- ARRANGEMENT OF LAMPS IN 
sion of the proper keys on the “CRANDALL ”’ LETTERS. 
various keyboards, one for each 
letter, after which the main switch is closed. Arcing at the 
keyboard contacts is prevented by opening the main switch be- 
fore the auxiliary switch controlling the magnets is opened. In 
the sign erected on Madison Square there were thirty-six letters 
and six figures, each letter and figure being approximately 3 x 4 
feet in size. The whole sign was some 78 feet long by 35 feet in 
height. The returns were more readily announced by this sign 
than by any other means heretofore devised, the letters being 
legible at a distance of over one half a mile.” 




















SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


DISCUSSING American competition in England, Engineering, London, says: 
“It is not only in railsthat the war of competition, which, from a pessimis- 
tic point of view, may gradually develop into a war of extermination, is 
now raging. Weappear to be growing more and more dependent on Amer- 
ican machine tool-makers; indeed, it isnot an exaggeration to say that dur- 
ing the now vanishing period of depression in the United States, many once 
prosperous engineers’ works must have been closed but for the never-fail- 
ing support of Europe. We are dependent on the United States to build 
the elevators for the Central London Railway ; and we have to look to the 
other side of the Atlantic for the electrical plant with which the traffic is to 
be worked. It is notorious that we are unable properly to equip an elec- 
trically worked tramway, and that until our manufacturers take the trouble 
to learn how, the large and increasing contracts for this new industry 
must be taken by Americans. Now that so many employers of labor are 
suffering from enforced idleness by aruinous strike, they may find time to 
learn why we, who still blindly call ourselves the leading industrial nation 
of the world, are content to close our eyes to what is going on,” 


THE MICROMOTOSCOPE.—“ This invention,” says The Electrical Age, ‘‘isa 
kinetoscope for photographing cell life in motion, as seen in the micro- 
scopic field. The pictures are taken by the gelatin film at from 5,000 to 
15,000 magnifications, and at the rate of from 1,600 to 3,500 per minute. The 
images being magnified thousands of times when projected upon a screen, 
the views of some of the families of microbes are very realistic. It has been 
learned that some of them act asif intelligent. The photographs of the 
blood in circulation in the thinnest part of the ears and webs of the fingers, 
showing its capillary and arterial motion and the changes going on in the 
white cells, are of great interest. They indicate something of the nature of 
life and disease. The stream of circulating human blood is so swift that 
the eye can not keep pace with it, andthe changes in the white blood cells are 
correspondingly rapid. Some of the pictures show a white cell on the fast- 
moving stream, like a white cap on the sea, constantly changing its shape. 
It throws out or takes in its arms like an octopus, seizing the microbes in 
its path. In disease this movement of the arms takes place with much less 
energy than in health. These pictures can not fail to be of great value in 
the study of diseases. The micromotoscope will greatly aid in the investi- 
gation of phenomena of action of ameboid life in water.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A BUDDHISTIC MASS. 


T the close of the recent International Congress of Oriental- 

ists, held in Paris, the members of the convention were in- 

vited to be present at a unique religious service, which has prob- 

ably never before been celebrated in the Occident. This was a 

Buddhistic mass, held in the famous Musée Guimet, the conduct 
of which is described by the -zgaro substantially as follows: 


The library-room, in which the services took place, was most 
profusely decorated with chrysanthemums, roses, orchids, etc., 
and three hundred and more Parisian gentlemen and ladies took 
part in the service. The draperies were all of an orange-yellow 
color. The altar was of no special architectural fashion, but only 
a plain table upon which was erected a pyramid of steps, each 
step bearing atorch. In al] there were seven hundred and thirty 
of these, symbolizing the seven hundred and thirty lights of the 
exalted wisdom found in the 84,000 doctrines of the Buddhistic 
faith. To the point of the pyramid was attached a standard or 
flag in golden, pink, white, red, and blue colors, the whole sur- 
rounded by flowers and leaves. The sweet savor of the flowers, 
mingled with incense, filled the hall. In the room in front of the 
library, M. Guimet instructed his audience in the laws of Bud- 
dhism, which were listened to with rapt attention. In the audi- 
ence are found representatives of every type of religious thought. 
Willingly, it seems, they yield to the instructions, that he who 
would take part in the Buddhistic worship must, according to the 
rite of that worship, be of pure heart, and his body must know 
nothing of the use of alcoholic drinks. His spirit must occupy 
itself with good, gentle, and pure thoughts. The faithful must 
cleanse themselves in water perfumed with saffron, and the hands 
that are to bring flowers to the altar acceptable to God must be 
without blemish. 

After these preliminary instructions, the doors to the library 
are’ opened, and with a reverent step the assembly enters the 
shrine. In two processions they slowly and in deep silence ap- 
proach the altar. Every participant, in accordance with orders 
given, carries a flower in his hand, and lays it down upon a snow- 
white cloth which is placed before the seven hundred and thirty 
torches. The unbelievers have found places in the galleries, 
where they can see the interesting ceremony but are not allowed 
to take part in it. 

At eleven o’clock the mass begins. Among those actively par- 
ticipating is M. Clemenceau, the statesman and parliamentarian. 
He stands so near the altar that the priest with his yellow gown 
touches him. Then are found present also Prince Roland Bona- 
parte, MM. Solomon Reinach, Leon de Rosny, Roger Marx, the 
general secretary of the Seine Department, university professors, 
members of the Orientalist Congress, etc. 

An excited whispering is heard through the audience and the 
officiating priest, Anagorica Dharmapala, enters. He is a Sin- 
galese of colorless complexion, tall, with fine and aristocratic 
movements. He moves his head back and forth, bends his thighs, 
moves his arms gracefully. He wears a large yellow toga, which 
almost covers his person, and presses to his breast a sacred relic 
of the god Buddha. Carefully he places this upon the altar, 
turns then to the other worshipers, and in a chanting voice, in 
good English, he speaks as follows, his words being translated 
into French by the assistant conservator of the Museum, M. 
de Milloni: 

“Oh, that I could be as pure as a scented rose! This noble 
flower withers, and thus all things pass away. I dedicate this 
flower to the Lord of the world, of eternal truth, and the Most 
Holy of beings. 

“T vow not to slay any living creature. 

“I vow not to take my neighbor’s goods. 

“I vow not to give myself up to sensual pleasures. 

“TI vow not to drink any intoxicants.” 

After this prayer the priest Dharmapala pronounces a pane- 
gyric on the blessings of the Buddhistic religion, which he says 
is 2,600 years old. While he is speaking his eyes are constantly 
directed to the flower and are not fixed on his audience. 

After the address is completed the ceremony of the mass begins. 
The Anagorica takes a long yellow ribbon wrapped around a 
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staff. He gives one end to his neighbor M. Clemenceau, who 
has all along shown a very reverent attitude. Then the silken 
ribbon passes from hand to hand, encircling the faithful, until it 
again reaches the priest, who fastens it behind the image of 
Buddha. Then comes a slow chanting song. Dharmapala is 
singing the praises of Buddha. The ceremony itself is now over. 
The yellow ribbon is cut into small pieces, and each participant 
takes a piece home with him as beneficial fetish. /¢e mizssa est, 
says the Anagorica, in the sacred language of the Pali, and the 
audience is dismissed. 





MR. TERRELL AND THE SULTAN, 


HE religious papers generally are not disposed to accept 
with good grace a version which ex-Minister Terrell gives 

in the November Century of the relations existing between the 
Neither do they 
think that Mr. Terrell succeeds in showing that the chief re- 


Sultan of Turkey and his Armenian subjects. 


sponsibility for the massacres in Armenia rests upon the Arme- 
nian revolutionists, and not upon the Turkishruler. Mr. Terrell’s 
article in 7he Century isa brief one, and consists chiefly of an 
account of an interview with the Sultan at a banquet in which 
the former speaks of the high esteem in which he holds his 
Armenian subjects generally. In evidence of this, the Sultan 


points to the large number of Armenians whom he has appointed 


to high and lucrative positions under his Government. Mr, 
Terrell supplements this information with a foot-note giving the 
names and salaries of about 108 Armenian office-holders. He 


also gives his impression of the Sultan as a man of courtly man- 
ners and kindly disposition, a man to whom the epithet a “great 
assassin” can not be justly applied. 

Mr. Terrell’s article is made the subject of an editorial in 7he 
Congregationalist, in which it says: 


“One’s first thought after reading the article is one of congrat- 
ulation that Mr. Terrell is an ex-minister. The second is that, 
admitting as true all that Mr. Terrell says about the ability of the 
Sultan and his engaging personality—and there is no reason to 
doubt it—then all the more heinous become his deeds. The third 
thought is that, admitting as true all that the Sultan declares 
respecting the ingratitude of the Armenians, the fact remains in 
all its grewsome horror that thousands of innocent men, women, 
and children have been murdered by his orders in an endeavor to 
punish a few revolutionists. 

“What if it be true that the Turkish civil list has on it the 
names of many Armenians, some of them holding high positions 
and all of them drawing a total annual sum of nearly $60,000? 
A sovereign is merely clever who summons to his aid representa- 
tives of the most astute race within his realm; and there is no 
reason to believe that the Sultan is not clever, or that certain 
Armenians do not care more for the loaves and fishes of patronage 
than for anything else. 

“Sultan Abdul Hamid must make a more convincing plea 
than this if he expects Christendom to change its opinion of him 
as a moral monstrosity.” 


The Examiner (Baptist, New York) thus refers to the same 
article : 


“He attempts to disprove the stories of cruelty and injustice to 
the Armenians by declaring them the aggressors—a well-worn 
assumption, often exploded—and lays special emphasis on his 
enployment of a large number of Armenians in the government 
service as proof of his amiable disposition toward that hapless 
people. This will not do. A monarch who has permitted, if he 
did not directly order, the slaughter of thousands of his helpless, 
unarmed subjects, men, women, and children, can not escape the 
infamy of his misdeeds by showing that he is employing a few of 
their compatriots at handsome salaries. Mr. Terrell’s ill-timed 
eulogy of this inhuman monster shows that he, too, has fallen 
under the spell of his smooth diplomacy.” 


On the same point 7ke Watchman (Baptist, Boston) has this 
observation : 


“No well-informed person doubts that Abdul Hamid is an 
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exceedingly able and persuasive diplomatist, who has agreeable 
manners and a cultivated taste, but these qualities may coexist 
with ruthless cruelty. We fail to see that Mr. Terrell’s eulogy 
does anything to mitigate the undoubted facts of Abdul Hamid’s 
reign. Mr. Terrell’s article leaves the unpleasant impression 
that he has been hoodwinked.” 


Mr. Terrell’s defense of the Sultan is brought under review by 
Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin in the columns of 7he /ndependent. 
Dr. Hamlin was for many years president of Roberts College, 
Constantinople, and is generally regarded as one of the highest 
living authorities on Turkey and the Turks. Dr. Hamlin re- 
hearses briefly the history of the Armenian massacres, and says 
that the accusation of rebellion as a pretext for these atrocities is 
absurd. He says: 


“Who are the rebels? Two and a half million of loyal, un- 
armed people. A leading Turkish newspaper, the 7erjzman 
Haktkat, of October 30, 1896, printed at Constantinople, under 
the eye of the censor, testifies that this people has always been 
quiet and loyal for 600 years; that it is foreign interference that 
has changed their spirit. . 

“The Sultan has an army of 250,000 trained soldiers and ‘has 
one million magazine rifles, and has ordered a million more.’ 
Yet he has been so frightened by the threats of these poor peas- 
ants, mechanics, and traders, that he has slaughtered 100,000, 
often with the most horrible torture !” 


Dr. Hamlin concludes his article with the following : 


“Our excellent ex-Minister, Judge Terrell, deserves our pity 
and commiseration. As a diplomat, he must receive as truth 
whatever the infallible Calif affirmed. He knew that it was 
really false, but diplomatically true. The world was full of the 
horrors at Sassoon; but the Sultan denied them, and our ex- 
Minister could not report them to Washington. 

“During all his official residence, American property was, 
every few days, destroyed; and no indemnity was paid, except 
in one solitarycase. No other nation has ever submitted to that. 
Even little Greece, before this disastrous war, had a navy that 
made the Turks respect her rights. We have lost all respect; 
and we await with interest the results of our present mission. It 
is hard to recover what has once been lost! 

“The note containing the names of 108 Armenian employees in 
the Sultan’s service is of little worth. Only one has a high 
salary, of a little more than $13,000. The rest average about 


$450. And as some have $1,000 or more, the rest sink propor- 
tionately low. One poor Armenian cook has 80 piasters per 
month—$3.55! 


“It is painful to Americans that, in all this tragedy and suf- 
fering brought upon an innocent and friendless people, our coun- 
try’s voice, through its Minister, was never heard in their 
defense; but only in defense of the ‘Great Assassin,’ and in 
frantic efforts to keep him from assassinating Americans.” 





CELEBRATING THE WESTMINSTER 
STANDARDS. 


N accordance with the recommendation of their General As- 
semblies, North and South, the Presbyterian churches 
throughout the country have recently been celebrating the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the completion of the West- 
minster Standards. In an editorial commenting on this celebra- 
tion The Christian Advocate (Methodist Episcopal, New York) 
says: 

“Neither the Confession, the Catechisms, nor the Standards 
are accepted literall’- by modern Presbyterians, and the churches 
would be utterly broken to pieces if they were made a condition 
of membership. While various attempts have been made to re- 
vise, and these have failed,it has been noticeable that no speaker 
opposing revision has declared his allegiance to the whole of 
them. As compared with sentiment, even in Scotland, the cele- 
bration will emphasize the fact of amost wondrous change. Less 
than one hundred years ago Presbyterian preaching was doc- 
trinal, uncompromising, and the awful doctrine of reprobation 
was boldly avowed and forced upon the understandings of men; 
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and a refusal to accept it was considered an outbreak of the total 
depravity of the human heart. 

“To-day one may travel for years from Calvinistic church to 
Calvinistic church without hearing, either in city or country, one 
discourse, that has been composed within thirty years, which 
could be called an uncompromising indorsement of the statements 
of these Standards. Nevertheless, there is abundant material for 
impressive addresses on such an occasion, and the history of 
Presbyterianism has been glorious in every field in which a 
church can effect the development of civilization, even tho a 
renaissance of the Standards is impossible.” 


In a brief note, Christian Work (undenominational) has this 
comment to make on the same subject: 

“The very quiet manner in which the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the completion of the Westminster Confession has 
been celebrated in several localities is as significant as the mere 
fact of the commemoration itself. In fact, it emphasizes more 
its historic than its religious aspect. And then it is undeniable 
that the Confession has ceased to be preached from the pulpits of 
the country as it once was two anda half centuries ago. Then 
what has been called ‘the Pauline theology’ dominated all Prot- 
estant Christianity. But the Episcopal Church has given it up, 
while the Methodists, who went out from that body, never had it. 
This may not be subject for deep regret so long as a life-saving 
Gospel is preached.” 


DEFENDING THE VERACITY OF THE HEXA- 
TEUCH. 


OW that even the German critics are beginning to give us 
back one Homer, one Iliad, and a Trojan war, the time 
has come, Dr. S. C. Bartlett, ex-president of Dartmouth College, 
thinks, to say something for Moses and Joshua. He. has accord- 
ingly put forth a volume of 4oo pages on “The Veracity of the 
Hexateuch,” in which, with a wealth of detail and innumerable 
foot-notes and a considerable appendix, he defends the biblical 
as against the modern or critical theory of the first six books of 
the Bible. What he considers at stake in the controversy is not 
simply the exactness of the Old Testament in minor points, but 
its fundamental veracity from the beginning; and not only this, 
but the attack on the truthfulness of the Hexateuch is a flank 
movement on the Gospels and the Epistles. The whole Bible is, 
therefore, in Dr. Bartlett’s mind, at stake in the controversy. 

The method of defense followed by him is, beginning with 
Joshua and following the stream of events back to its beginning, 
to compare the details given with the results of recent investiga- 
tion, and to show that the account has all the ear-marks of a nar- 
rative from close and personal knowledge. The questions con- 
cerning the identity of the writers and the dates of their writing 
are not of prime importance. Is the narrative itself truthful or 
fanciful? That is the important thing to be ascertained. 

In taking up the book of Joshua, Dr. Bartlett groups his facts 
and inferences under nine heads. The course of his argument 
here fairly illustrates that of the whole book. 1. He maintains 
that it is unreasonable to presume that a man of Joshua’s stamp, 
coming from a land where writing was a “mania” to another land 
where it pervaded the whole region, should live on, twenty-five 
years after the events recorded, and never provide for any 
record. 2. The proximity of the date of writing to the events is 
shown by many incidental touches and by certain monuments 
remaining to this day. 3. The minuteness of the narrative 
marks itscontemporaneous origin. This minuteness is especially 
evident in the account of the spies; of the crossing over Jordan; 
of the capture of Jericho; of various of the battles. 4. The 
existence of memorial names and landmarks commemorative of 
the events recorded is evidence of importance. 5. The minute 
and exhaustive description of the land in the conquest—the list of 
31 kings, the list of 300 towns and cities (many definitely located 
to-day). 6. The natural portrayal of the character of Joshua 
himself—as much beyond the invention of later Judaism as it 
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was above the level of his own time. 
in newly discovered documents, such as the tablet found at Tel- 
el-Hesy in Palestine, the 320 tablets found at Tel-el-Amarna in 
Egypt, proving that the art of writing, in a very elaborate form, 
was prevalent in Joshua’s time not only in Egypt and Arabia, 


7. The confirmation found 


but in Palestine. 8. Confirmation, from both Palestinian and 
Egyptian sources of the account of Joseph’s burial. 9. The many 
references in the subsequent books of the Old Testament to the 
facts given in the book of Joshua as unquestionably true. 

We can not follow the train of argument pursued by Dr. 
Bartlett in defense of the other books of the Hexateuch. A few 
extracts showing his attitude in regard to some of the miracles 
will be of interest. On the crossing of the Red Sea he has this 
to say: 


“Extensive shoals extend far out in a southeasterly direction, 
and a long, narrow sand-bank reaches toward them from the 
eastern shore, being at low tide a small channel some 780 feet 
wide and from three and half to five anda half feet deep. But at 
high tide the width is about three miles, and the elaborate map 
of the Suez Canal Company gives the difference between the 
highest and lowest known seas as fen feet and seven inches. 
Here are the conditions for the safe crossing of the Israelites and 
the drowning of the Egyptians. The statement of the Scripture 
narrative that the Lord ‘caused the sea to go back by a strong 
east wind all night’ conforms to the fact mentioned by the trav- 
elers Wellsted, Schubert, and Tischendorf—namely, the great 
effect produced on the height of the waters by a long-continued 
northeast or southeast wind in connection with the tide. ..... 

“Dr. Robinson makes a computation to show the feasibility of 
the passage of two millions, moving at the rate of only two miles 
an hour, within the allotted time; a dry space of half a mile or 
more would admit a thousand persons abreast, and a column two 
thousand in depth, two miles or more from front to rear; this 
would require an hour for the entire column to enter the channel, 
and two hours more to move over the distance of three or four 
miles, making, on this last supposition, two hours and a half in 
all. It may be added that if, on account of the flocks and herds, 
we suppose the time to be doubled, the interval between sunset 
and sunrise in April, being about twelve hours, would still allow 
ample time for the safe passage of Israel, and) when the waters 
were driven back in full volume, for the destruction of the pursu- 
ing host. It would undoubtedly be a difficult movement to ar- 
range and execute with such a great company as the Israelites, 
but a Moses or a Napoleon would be capable of effecting it.” 


The fact that the Deluge took place is, we are told, beyond 
rational dispute. The tradition concerning it has been found by 
Richard Andrée in not less than 87 widely scattered tribes or 
races, 47 of them on the American contir.ent. The similarity be- 
tween the Hebrew account and the newly discovered Babylonian 
account indicates, not that the former was derived from the lat- 
ter, but vice versa: while the Hebrew account “could easily have 
degenerated in transmission into the incongruities and impossi- 
bilities of the Babylonian, it is not readily supposable that the 
latter could have been rectified and elevated into the dignity and 
consistency of the former.” The flood was “universal,” not for 
the entire earth, but for the earth as inhabited. This view is 
argued at some length, and removes the objection that the Ark 
could not have contained a pair of each of the 366,000 different 
species now known to have existed on the earth. To cover the 
inhabited earth, the flood may not have had to involve a greater 
area than Palestine, where five millions could have found room to 
live. Nor is it likely that it was caused by the rain, but by the 
subsidence (followed by the reelevation) of the land, and the 
rushing in of the ocean—such a subsidence as geologists record 
in many parts of the earth, Dr. Bartlett devoting a number of 
pages to quotations from geologists on this point. 

Dr. Bartlett lays much stress on the minute directions for the 
construction and care of the tabernacle. We will close with a 
quotation on this subject: ° 


‘“Now as an actual record of a transaction of the times, a trans- 
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action of sacred and central significance to the chosen people, this 
singular minuteness and voluminousness of detail is perfectly 
accounted for; but as an alleged fabrication of after-ages in re- 
gard to a fictitious affair a thousand years obsolete, it involves 
the supposition of a stolid and aimless industry and a laborious 
and superfluous trifling not credible in priest or layman. 

“This is not all. Such a specification of details involves an 
amount of accurate knowledge of historic facts not supposable, 
yes, not possible, in any late writer of fiction. In fact, in the 
earlier part of the present century such scholars, not merely as 
von Bohlen and Vater, but even De Wette, could declare that 
the construction of the tabernacle and the priest’s garments im- 
plied a cultivation of the arts and an abundance of costly mate- 
rials which we covld not expect of the Israelites when they left 
Egypt, and that whole description of the tabernacle therefore 
belongs, not to history, but to fiction. This bold statement now 
shows the impossibility of its being a fiction. It was in their day 
necessary even to argue the case with the most learned men that 
the art of writing was practised so early as the exodus. It is 
undoubtedly safe to say that from before the time of Ezra the 
priest till well on in the present century no human being could 
have ventured on such a detailed account of the materials and 
processes without blundering at every turn.” ........... 

“It remained for the explorers of the present century to find 
ample evidence of all this skill prevailing in Egypt, at and long 
before the time of the exodus. The very finest of fine linen has 
been found there. Spinning and weaving by hand is delineated 
in the paintings, and bright colors were employed. The whole 
process of working gold is delineated in the tombs at Beni Hassan 
as early as the twelfth dynasty ; goldsmiths are often mentioned, 
and even ‘the chief goldsmith to the king. ............ 

“Now for any writer in after-ages, eight hundred or a thousand 
years later, to pass safely through all these liabilities to mistake, 
snares, and pitfalls at every step, maintaining his accuracy even 
in the minutest points of difference between the lands and the 
ages and the circumstances, and with no collection of antiquar- 
ian books or museum to guide him, there can be no hesitation in 
saying is absolutely out of the question.” 





THE CROSS A RELIGIOUS SYMBOL BEFORE 
CHRIST. 


E are told by Lady Cook (mée Tennie Claflin) that the cross 

as a religious symbol is far older than Christianity, and 

is still used in pagan religions. She writes in Zhe American 

Antiquarian (August), and begins by reviving the following 

quotation from a writer in 7he Edinburgh Review nearly thirty 
years ago: 


“From the dawn of organized paganism [said 7he Edinburgh 
Review writer] in the Eastern world, to the final establishment 
of Christianity in the Western, the cross was undoubtedly one of 
the commonest and most sacred of symbolical monuments, and, 
to a remarkable extent, it is so still in almost every land where 
that of Calvary is unrecognized or unknown. Apart from any 
distinctions of social or intellectual superiority of caste, color, 
nationality, or location in either hemisphere, it appears to have 
been the aboriginal possession of every people in antiquity; the 
elastic girdle, so to say, which embraced the most widely sepa- 
rated heathen communities; the most significant token of a uni- 
versal brotherhood ; the principal point of contact in every system 
of paganmythology. That mighty maze, but not without a plan, 
to which all the families of mankind were severally and irresisti- 
bly drawn, and by which their common descent was emphatically 
expressed, or by means of which each and all preserved, amid 
every vicissitude of fortune, a knowledge of the primeval happi- 
ness and dignity of their species. Where authentic history is 
silent on the subject, the material relics of the past and long 
since forgotten races are not wanting to confirm and strengthen 
this superstition. Diversified forms of the symbol are delineated 
more or less artistically, according to the progress achieved in 
civilization at the period, on the ruined walls of temples and 
palaces, on natural rocks and sepulchral galleries, on the hoariest 
monoliths and the rudest statuary; on coins, medals, and vases 
of every description ; and, in not a few instances, are preserved in 
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the architectural proportions of subterranean structures, of 
tumuli as well as fanes. The extraordinary sanctity attaching 
to the symbol, in every age and under every variety of circum- 
stance, justified any expenditure incurred in its fabrication or 
embellishment; hence the most persistent labor, the most con- 
summate ingenuity were lavished upon it.” 


What then, the writer goes on to ask, was the original meaning 
of this symbol, or symbols, which has been the warp into which 
all the threads of every religion have been woven? She answers 
as follows: 


“In order to solve this question, a multitude of facts are to be 
considered, all pointing to the same conclusion, no matter how 
grossly exhibited or how mystically disguised. 

“It is the sign of generation whether divine or human, the 
emblem of the ever-vigorous fecundity of nature, and therefore 
of the life that is and that which is tocome. It denotes the uni- 
versal vivifying power, sometimes associated with the most 
obscene rites, at others refined into a spiritual regeneration, and 
thus typifying a future immortality and a state of never-ending 
bliss. It was consequently adapted to all sorts and conditions of 
men, and became as universal as life itself. ............ 

“And when in the fulness of time Christianity made its appear- 
ance and developed orders and hierarchies, it incorporated within 
itself almost every feature of paganism, including the supreme 
Phallic symbol, the cross. Erotic Christianity worships the 
divine Child, adores Mary His mother, and practically gives the 
Supreme Deity an inferior place. Christ’s wounds are dwelt 
upon in almost every hymn with perfervid ecstasy, and the Cross 
of Calvary is the foundation of faith and hope. At all points our 
religion is lineally descended from the older and most ancient. 
We have our Tree of Life, our Sun of Righteousness (upright- 
ness), our Cross of Salvation, and the hope of an after-life. We 
have alsoa bitter aversion to the‘ old serpent’ and ‘all his works,’ 
altho we retain many of the latter in our rights and ceremonies. 
The cardinal points of superstition have varied, and mankind 
have boxed its compass, so that at length they seem returning to 
their old love: the religion of humanity and the worship of 
nature.” 





GOING BACK TO CHRIST. 


NEW and broad arena for the discussion of the theological 
questions of the day has been opened in Zhe American 
Journal of Theology, a quarterly issued by the University of 
Chicago press. In the first number of this periodical, just issued, 
announcement is made that “writers upon all theological subjects 
and of every school of theological opinion will receive a wel- 
come.” One definite limitation, however, is laid down, and that 
is that contributed articles to be acceptable must recognize the 
necessity of applying scientific methods to the discussion of theo- 
logical questions. Among the contributors to the first number 
are Professor Bruce, of the Free Church College, Glasgow, who 
writes on “Theological Agnosticism”; Prof. Charles A. Briggs, 
who discusses “The Scope of Theology and Its Place in the Uni- 
versity”; and President Strong, of Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary, whoreviews “ Recent Tendenciesin Theological Thought.” 
Other contributions are from Prof. Casper Rene Gregory, of 
Leipsic, and Professor Menzies, of St. Andrew’s, Scotland. 
President Strong’s article on the drift of theological thought 
at the present time is of special interest because of its indorse- 
ment of the progressive school of thinkers and its general tone 
of confidence and hopefulness for the immediate future of Chris- 
tianity. Current theology for the last twenty years in Germany, 
and now in this country, it is said, has for its watchword “ Back 
to Christ,” and the main purpose of the article is to vindicate the 
truth of that phrase. Dr. Strong writes: 


“T, too, would go back to Christ, but in a larger and deeper 
sense than the phrase commonly bears. I would go back to 
Christ, as to that which is original in thought, archetypal in crea- 
tion, immanent in history; to the logos of God, who is not only 
the omniscient Reason, but also the personal Conscience and 
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Will, at the heart of the universe. . . . I would go back to Christ, 
but I would carry with me and would lay at His feet all the new 
knowledge of His greatness which philosophy and history have 
given. I would reach the true Christ, not by a process of exclu- 
sion, but by a process of inclusion. And this I claim to be an 
application of the methods of science, when science possesses 
herself of all accessible facts and uses all her means of knowledge. 

“We must judge beginnings by endings, and not endings by 
beginnings. Evolution only shows what was the nature of the 
involution that went before. Nothing can come out that was 
not, at least latently, in the germ. I must interpret the acorn 
by the oak, not the oak by the acorn. Only as I know the glory 
and strength of the mighty tree can I appreciate the meaning 
and value of the nut from which it sprang. ‘We can understand 
the ameba and the polyp,’ says Lewes, ‘only by a light reflected 
from the study of man.’ It is only an application of this method 
of interpreting the germ by what comes out of it, when Christian 
faith sees in Christ the source of the whole modern movement 
toward truth and righteousness, makes His historic appearance 
upon earth the beginning of a spiritual kingdom of God, and so 
recognizes Him as divine Wisdom and Love incarnate. I would 
go back to Christ; but I would let nature and humanity and.the 
church tell the true nature of Him from whom they all derived 
their being and in whom they all consist.” 


Dr. Strong then proceeds to unfold the thought that if we accept 
the story of Christ’s life on earth as told by the Evangelists, a 
going back to Christ must be a going back to a being of super- 
natural power, a being whose mission was not so much moral 
teaching as it was the dying for men’s sins. This view of Christ 
is affirmed also by the later Gospel writers, and especially by 
Paul, who asserted Christ’s resurrection as an indubitable fact— 
the one fact indeed upon which Christianity itself is based. We 
can not, it is declared, strip Christ of the supernatural and dog- 
matic elements with which He clothed Himself, and with which 
Paul and John clothed Him, without depriving Christianity of 
its very essence and leaving it without authority and efficacy. Of 
those who seek to do this, it is said: 


“They give us simple law instead of Gospel, and summon us 
before a tribunal that damns us. To degrade doctrine by exalt- 
ing precept is to leave men without the motive or the power to 
obey the precept. The Alexandrian philosophy enabled Paul 
and John to interpret Christ better than this—it enabled them to 
see in Him the life of God, and so the life of man. Not only the 
Alexandrian philosophy, but all subsequent philosophy—yes, all 
science, all history, all art—has its part to play in enlarging and 
classifying our conceptions of Him. And so we come to our 
proper task. Let us go back to Christ, with the new understand- 
ing of Him which modern thought has given us. We propose to 
go back from deism to Christ the life of nature; from atomism to 
Christ the life of humanity; from externalism to Christ the life 
of the church.” 


Dr. Strong sees a growing recognition in the thought of the time 
of Christ as the life of nature, and he thinks that this will lead 
finally to a complete accord between theology and science. Pro- 
ceeding on this point he says: 


“Theology tells us the why, while science tells us the how. 
We need have no fear of evolution, for evolution is only the com- 
mon method of Christ, a method, however, which does not fetter 
Him, because His immanence in nature is qualified by His trans- 
cendence above nature. Immanence alone would be Christ im- 
prisoned, as transcendence alone would be Christ banished. 
Reason and faith are not antagonistic to each other.” 


Dr. Strong’s hopeful and optimistic view of the theological 
situation is thus emphasized in his closing paragraph : 


“He who goes back to Christ as the life and power of God can 
have no doubt as to the issue of the struggle between good and 
evil, truth and error, for the secrets of all hearts are known to 
Christ, and He is the omnipotent force that works for good in 
human history. The solid globe is in His grasp, and when our 
prayer touches the hand that upholds the Western hemisphere, 
the other can instantaneously answer that prayer in India or in 
Japan.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


CUBA’S MISERY. 


‘HE outlook for Cuba is very dark. Spanish rule has not 
been very good there, as even the friends of Spain admit, 
and the island is now such a wreck, financially and morally, that 
it is difficult to believe that peace would return at once even if 
the people were to accept autonomy, obtain their independence, be 
taken over by another nation, or remain under Spain. Ina long 
and carefully written study on the condition of the island, the cor- 
respondent of the Kélnische Zeitung, Cologne, describes the tre- 
mendous difficulties which encounter the new captain-general and 
his attempts to introduce reform and to create some semblance of 
order. As Germany’s political interests are not at all and her 
commercial interests very slightly involved in the Cuban trouble, 
this article may be presumed to be thoroughly impartial. We 
quote as follows: 


“* Autonomy’ sounds well enough, but it is easier said than 
done. Cuba is perfectly ruined. The larger cities are under 
martial law, and the country people have been gathered in the 
concentraciones by Weyler’s orders. Thousands are thus cooped 
up in huts made of palm-leaves, and the fever has full sway. 
All the haciendas are destroyed, the tobacco-fields are ruined, 
the sugar-cane is rotting on the fields or has been burned, since 
Weyler prohibited harvesting because the haciendados paid a 
tribute to the rebels for the privilege of gathering their cane. 
Men and youths have gone in large numbers to join the rebels, if 
not from patriotism, at least to escape the pangs of hunger. 
Here the bayonets of the Spaniards—there the fanatical insurgent 
leaders. How, then, is the populace to vote on autonomy and 
the new constitution? 

“T believe both parties would refuse; the Loyalists because 
they must expect to see their bitterest enemies elected, the In- 
surgents because their wives and children in the concentraciones 
will be held responsible. Or is Spain to permit the people in the 
concentraciones to disperse? Kind-hearted as Blanco is, even he 
would not be willing to give up this last of his advantages. 

“Another question is that of money. Spain has contracted a 
debt of about $80,000,000 in this war. Is Spain to lose this with- 
out a murmur, besides the loss of trade, which must needs follow 
autonomy? The Cubans would like that, but the Cubans will not 
take this debt upon themselves. Or is it to be divided? The 
parties on the island would soon fight over the proportion to be 
paid by Cuba. Lastly, who is to govern Cuba? A Spanish gov- 
ernor may be found, but who are to be his subalterns? Until 
now all public officers have been filled with Spaniards. Where 
are the Cubans to find men experienced enough to give prosperity 
to the country? They are, perhaps, even more corrupt than the 
Spaniards themselves. Autonomy would be followed by such 
barefaced corruption and spoils-hunting that the Cubans would 
regard Spanish rule as their Golden Age. 

“Nor should the differences between the whites and the blacks 
in Cuba be forgotten. The negroes, whose constitution is better 
adapted to the climate, have borne the brunt of the battle. This 
has given them an influence which is all the more dangerous, as 
Haiti is very near. Are they to be disfranchised? Are they to 
be excluded from office? Spain could do that, but an autonomous 
Cuban government could not. A race war would in all proba- 
bility follow, especially as the whites and the colored are about 
equal in numbers. 

“All this will show that Cuba can not be made happy by delib- 
erations around an office table.” 


General Blanco has, according to latest accounts, considered 
some of these difficulties, and he proposes to his Government to 
defer the elections until peace has been restored, or at least until 
the insurrection weakens. This means a continuation of the 
struggle, and a consequent increase of the danger of American 
interference. Europe is aware of that, and many influential 


European papers discuss the question whether the United States 
should be allowed to wrest Cuba from Spain. 
says: 


The Solez/, Paris, 
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“If the war, owing to its long duration, has become barbarous 
in character, if much blood has been shed unnecessarily, if the 
beautiful island has been desolated, the Spaniards certainly are 
not responsible. The blame rests entirely with the Americans. 
Under the seeming philanthropy of the Americans lies hidden 
the ambition of their politicians and the selfish aims of their 
speculators. Cuba is valuable booty, and both politicians and 
speculators will stop short of nothing to obtain it, unless they are 
met with sufficient armed force. It would not be a bad idea to 
get Europe to assist Spain against this thieving policy.” 


Other French papers express themselves in a similar manner. 
There are also some Italian publications which urge the inter- 
vention of the powers, should the United States attack Spain in 
her possessions. The M/a/zna, Rome, which can not forget that 
Italians have occasionally fallen victims to popular prejudice in 
the United States, even believes that an agreement has been 
formed among the powers, who only wait to see whether Ameri- 
can influence will retard or render impossible the acceptance of 
autonomy on the part of the insurgents. 
ernment hasso far shown willingness to interfere. 
wish to be out of the affair, and the Matzonal Zettung, Berlin, 
says France may “bell the cat” if she wishes to do so.— 7rans- 
lations made for Tue Literary Dicest. *® 


But no European gov- 
The Germans 





EARLY CHINESE IMPRESSIONS OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION. 


HINA’S defeat in the late war with Japan has aroused her 

to the eminent necessity of entering into closer relations 

with Western nations for the purpose of adopting their improve- 
ments. She has been blamed for her long seclusion, but histori- 
cal researches show that, even from the earliest days of European 
exploration in Asia, the white man was regarded as intolerant, 
The 
Handelsblad, quoting from the Bydragen of the Royal Indian 
Institute of Holland, gives its countrymen an insight into the 


cruel, unjust, and arrogant in his relations with the yellow. 


manner in which the early Dutch navigators and conquistadores 


estranged the Chinese. We quote as follows: 


“Our ancestors had something of the spirit which is nowadays 
often described as English; they seemed to think that they had 
an exclusive right to power everywhere in the world; they valued 
human life very little and regarded people who were not Chris- 
tians as a kind of devils. 

“Their chief aim was to become masters of the China trade, 
and to drive outthe Portuguese. According to our modern views, 
they should have acted as the friends of the Chinese, to prove 
themselves a people whose assistance would be of real value to 
the Chinese in their opposition to the Portuguese. We should 
also imagine that foreigners, wishing to trade, should formulate 
some clearly defined, unmistakable demands, and we can under- 
stand that they would uphold such demands by force of arms. 
But our ancestors did neither. They ‘cultivated friendly rela- 
tions’ with pirate chiefs. They were continually out to make 
prisoners of as many natives as possible, in order to release them 
when the Chinese were brought to terms. 

“Our ancestors were always anxious to people their East Indian 
possessions with Chinese. De Carpentier, who followed Coen as 
governor, said: ‘I wish we could get a million Chinamen, they 
are easy to rule, and quiet, hard-working subjects. But the 
wished-for ‘million’ never was gathered. Kidnaping was in 
full swing in 1622, but the stolen human ware was not properly 
looked after. Of 1,159 Chinese sent to Pehoe in the Pescadores, 
many escaped, still more died from ill-treatment, 571 were sent 
to Batavia, of which 463 died during the voyage and 65 more 
shortly after they arrived, leaving only 33! The Chinese were 
forced at last to proceed firmly against us. There is, however, only 
one case of treachery scored against the Chinese. Francx, one 
of the officers, was captured in an unfair manner and held pris- 
oner. It can not be said that the Indian Council took this much 
to heart. They regarded the matter as an ‘incidental disaster.’ 
Who cared in those days for a human life! Nobody dreamed of 
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suggesting that some advantages gained by the company should 
be given up to rescue the prisoner. 

“Sonck, who followed Reyersen in the command and held it 
until the settlement in the Pescadores was given up, says: 

“* What we have done hasaroused the hatred of all China. We 
are, and justly, regarded as murderers and pirates. The way 
we have treated the Chinese could never have opened their coasts 
to our trade, and it would have been better if we had never gone 
there. It will take a long time to overcome the bad impression.’ 

“Our ancestors evidently did not consider sufficiently that, even 
in the case of Asiatics, ‘more flies are caught with honey than 
with vinegar.’"— 7ranslated for Tue Literary DIGEstT. 





FROM THE NIGER TO THE NILE. 


HE Paris Foreign Office has vigorously protested against 

the further distribution of arms and ammunition to the 
slave-raiding chiefs in Africa whose territory can be reached by 
British traders. The British Foreign Office protests as strongly 
against the presence of French troops in the territory of chiefs 
who have consented to accept a British protectorate. French- 
men and Englishmen are going about in Africa with their finger 


on the trigger, and the Germans are watching developments in 


the hope of profiting by the rivalry of their neighbors. But the 
chances of a war, with the exception of a few skirmishes in 
Africa, are considered very remote by on-lookers, as England is 
not thought to be in a position to challenge France while the 
difficulties in India and on the Nile are still pending. 

The Handelsb/ad summarizes the situation as follows: 


“English ‘chartered companies’ do not bear a good name, 
since it is thought that they are used by the British Government 
for the sole purpose of doing underhand work which British 
diplomats can not well perform. Thus the South African Com- 
pany has lost its reputation, and thus also the Niger Company is 
losing it. Every official of this company is under £1,000 bonds 
which he loses if he makes known what the company is doing. 
Yet travelers in Africa have found out athing or two, for instance 
that the wars of the company are not at all necessary, and that 
the lives of the natives are sacrificed to the cupidity of the com- 
pany. 

“Moreover, the company is responsible for the present differ- 
ences with France. The mouth of the Niger isin British hands, 
as is also its course so far as navigable. But the French claim 
Boussa, which could be reached by vessels ascending the river if 
a little canal-making were done. This is not at all to the taste 
of the English, who prefer that all French exports and imports 
passthrough theirterritory. Hence the Niger Company suddenly 
discovers that its agents hold some treaties with the Boussa 
chiefs, in virtue of which the French, who are in actual posses- 
sion of the country, must vacate it.” 


This the French decline to do most emphatically. Moreover, 
the differences regarding Boussa are only a handle to the dispute. 
A French expedition has crossed the Continent of Africa toward 
the East, and is daily expected to join hands with another French 
force onthe Nile. Both are likely to assist Abyssinia in prevent- 
ing the British occupation of Kassala, and even to help the Der- 
vishes, for the French are determined to establish their rule from 
the Niger to the Nile. The Lzbre Parole says: 


“The claims of the English in most cases will not bear investi- 
gation. Their treaties were obtained generally when the chiefs 
had been made drunk, and in many cases after French agents 
had already concluded such treaties. France has the very best 
right to the territories which England, in the name of the Niger 
Company, elects todispute. France is already in possession, and 
French detachments have in a large measure put down the slave 
trade encouraged by Great Britain.” 


The Zemps expresses itself to the following effect : 


France, Great Britain, and Germany agreed that the northern 
boundary of their possessions should be the ninth degree north. 
French expeditions have been very active, but they have always 
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respected this agreement. Beyond that, tho some of the treaties 
are undoubtedly valid, actual possession must decide all disputes. 
France can not afford to forego the advantages which her activity 
has brought her, tho her possessions close the door to further 
British advances. France is determined at any cost to establish 
a connection between her possessions on the Ivory Coast and the 
Sudan. Notime should be lost in settling the difficulty, else a 
collision is inevitable. 


The British papers declare that, indeed, a continuous empire 
from the Niger to the Nile must be formed, but it will be British. 
The Times warns France that England repudiates all responsi- 
bility for a collision between French and British detachments. 
The Daily News advises France to order her troops to retire, as 
otherwise the world may witness the disgraceful spectacle of white 
men engaged in battle under the eyes of the savages. Zhe Sé. 
James's Gazette, referring to the entrance of French troops into 
territory in the Hinterland of Lagos, which is within the ninth 
degree north, says: 


“The action of the French was perfectly intolerable. Not con- 
tent with occupying Boussa and other places to which the British 
claims are incontestable, they added insult to injury by deliber- 
ately marching through the Hinterland of Lagos and occupying 
points below the ninth parallel. In short, in order to invade ter- 
ritory to which they have no substantial claims, they have had 
the audacity to seize towns which are as much British territory 
as the Isle of Wight. . . . The fact is that the French have for 
too long successfully flouted us in Africa, and it is time that they 
were given to understand that there are limits to our complai- 
sance. ‘They must be convinced once for all that everything west 
of a line drawn from the town of Say southward to the sea is and 
must remain British.” 


The German Government, in the mean time, having been in- 
formed that some British outposts are established in Gandu and 
Socoto, has notified Great Britain that this is an infringement of 
the German sphere of influence. This the London Standard 
calls preposterous and absurd. But the German press are pre- 


paring to encourage their Government in the pursuit of its claims. 
The Post, Berlin, says: 


“If it is true that England has occupied Salaga and other neu- 
tralized territories, she has been guilty of refreshing assurance in 
the violation of international rights. In such a case our Govern- 
ment must certainly demand that explanations be furnished by 
the British authorities.” 


The National Zeitung relates that Dr. Griiner, who concluded 
a treaty with the Sultan of Gandu April 5, 1895, had taken spe- 
cial care to ascertain that this potentate of a fairly well-ordered 
Mohammedan state was free to enter into negotiations. Dr. 
Griiner had drawn the attention of the Sultan to the fact that 
other nations might claim to have treaties with him, as well as 
Germany, and had given him to understand that he was neither a 
Frenchman nor an Englishman. The Sultan replied that no 
English or French commission had reached him, whereupon the 
treaty was signed.— 7rans/ations made for Tue LITERARY DicEstT. 


SOCIAL OSTRACISM OF THE ROYAL IRISH 
CONSTABULARY. 


Y the use of fractional garrisons, and the almost complete 
disarmament of the people, the British Government has 
rendered arising of Ireland utterly impossible, and Continental 
statesmen often mention with envy that British common sense 
has permitted the creation of a military occupation so complete 
that nothing in Europe equalsit. But the men who thus render 
rebellion at the very gates of England futile have to pay the 
penalty. Of splendid physique, well trained, much above the 
average British soldier of the line in intelligence, and fairly well 
paid, the Irish constabulary are yet unable to mingle with the 
people. Stephen Crane, the American novelist and journalist, in 
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The Westminster Gazette, London, describes their social ostra- 
cism as follows: 


“One can not look Ireland straight in the face without seeing a 
great many constables. The country is dotted with little garri- 
sons. It must have been said a thousand times that there is an 
absolute military occupation. The fact is too plain........ 

“The constable himself becomes a figure interesting in its iso- 
lation. He has in most cases a social position analogous to that 
of the Turk in Thessaly. But the Turk can have battalions as 
companions and make the acquaintance of brigades. The con- 
stable has the constabulary, it is true; but to be cooped up with 
three or four others in a small white-washed iron-bound house on 
some bleak country side is not an exact parallel to the Thessalian 
situation. Two keepers of a lighthouse at a bitter end of land in 
a remote sea will, if properly let alone, make a murder in time. 
Five constables imprisoned amid folk that will not turn their faces 
toward them, dwell in scowling dislike. ...........0..6. 

“The national custom of meeting stranger and friend alike on 
the road with a cheery greeting like ‘God save you’ is too kindly 
and human a habit not to be missed. But all through the south 
of Ireland one sees the peasant turn his eyes pretentiously to the 
side of the road at the passing of the constable. It seemed to be 
generally understood that to note the presence of a constable was 
to make a conventional error. None looked, nodded, or gave 
sign. There was a line drawn so sternly that it reared like a 
fence. Of course, any policing force in any part of the world can 
gather at its heels a riff-raff of people, fawning always on a hand 
licensed to strike that would be larger than the army of the Poto- 
mac, but of these one ordinarily sees little. The mass of the Irish 
strictly obey the stern tenet. One hears often of the ostracism 
or other punishment that befel some girl who was caught flirting 
with a constable. 

“Naturally the constable retreats to his pride. He is com- 
monly a soldierly-looking chap, straight, lean, long-strided, well 
set-up. His little saucer of a forage cap sits obediently on his 
ear, as it does for the British soldier. He swings a little cane. 
He takes his medicine with a calm and kard face, and evidently 
stares full into every eye. . . . There has been no such maroon- 
ing since the days of the pirates. The sequestration must be 
complete when a inan with a dinky little cap on his ear is not 
allowed to talk to the girls.” 





BRITAIN’S ARMY. 
” E don’t want to fight,” ran the well-known chorus of the 
jingo song in England during the Russo-Turkish war of 
1878— 
“But by Jingo! If we do, 


We've got the ships, we've got the men, 
We've got the money, too.” 


There can be little doubt that.the ships and the money are even 
more plentiful to-day than twenty years ago; but the third neces- 
sary ingredient seems to be getting scarce. Sir Charles Dilke 
saysin Zhe St. James's Gazette: 


“The breakdown of our present system of enlistment is evi- 
denced by the lowering of the standard. The guardsman is now 
habitually taken at 5 feet 7 inches, and the linesman at 5 feet 34% 
inches. The shapes of the men now accepted for the line are 
more startling than their small stature, and owing to our present 
system we are clearly drawing in an increased degree on inferior 
classes of the population.” 


Yet the demands made upon the British army are continually 
increasing. ‘The same paper says, editorially: 


“In the size of armies the world has moved faster between 
Gravelotte and Domokos than it did between Waterloo and Sedan. 
But the British army alone has stood still. We remain content 
with our handful of regular infantry—for it is a handful, as things 
go—supplemented by a doubtful reserve. . . . To sum up, we 
have annexed (/es¢e Lord Rosebery) within the last dozen years 
2,600,000 square miles; that is to say, a territory out of which 
you could make two-and-twenty Great Britains and Irelands. 
Yet we are content with our 56,000 infantry at home, and our few 
regiments of magnificent, but only half-horsed, cavalry, and our 
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artillery which would not satisfy Bavaria, and our half-holiday 
young clerks and shopinen, who may possibly go on volunteering 
if they are not wholly seduced by the superior attractions of the 
bicycle.” 

Most English papers acknowledge that this is a dangerous state 
of things, but there are few practical suggestions for a remedy 
acceptable to the traditions of the British public. 
seems out of the question. 


Conscription 
The suggestion to draw upon the 
militia and the volunteers to fill up gaps in the line finds more 


favor. The Westminster Gazette says: 


“We are face to face, then, with the economics of a paid army. 
The army is an employment competing with a large number of 
other employments, and unless the conditions are comparatively 
attractive it will not draw, while the demand for labor is brisk. 

. It is impossible to offer higher pay to the newrecruits with- 
out giving it also to the whole of the existing army with the 
colors. On the other hand, if the army pays no better than it 
does, recruiting up to the required strength will only be possible 
in lean years. We are well aware that the advocate of conscrip- 
tion is watching grimly in the background, and preparing to 
pounce in with the assertion that he always said so, and that 
there is no remedy but this. We advise him to refrain. If the 
military party are going to take that line they will defeat their 
own demand. The public remarks first of all that the short- 
service system rests on the assumption that the recruit-class con- 
stitutes a regular and sufficient supply. If experience disproves 
that, we shall first of all have to reconsider short service and see 
whether we can not make more of militia and volunteers for our 
reserve.” 


The ultra-Radical, trade-union, and Socialist papers even deny 
that an appreciable increase of the army is necessary. T7he 
Clarion, London, is certain that 60,000 British regulars, with 
200,000 volunteers and 150,000 militia, would be more than a 
match for 450,000 foreigners, considering the fact that “all the 
patriotism and stubborn courage of the British people, stirred to 
the highest valor by, the unaccustomed necessity of defending 
their wives, their children, and their homes” would be brought 
into play. Continental papers, however, think the English must 
have a very high opinion of their own prowess if they believe 
that badly trained Britons are superior in the field to what badly 
trained Frenchmen or Greeks have proven themselves to be. 
Much amusement is caused in continental circles by a suggestion 
by Bernard Shaw, in Zhe Saturday Review, which we sum- 
marize as follows: 

To obtain a larger number of men, and to increase the disci- 
pline of the army without obnoxious martial law, it is only neces- 
sary to adopt the principles which govern factories. Soldiers and 
sailors must be free to leave the service when it no longer suits 
them to stay. Give them the same freedom as other citizens. 
Soldiers, like policemen, should have the right to “strike work” 
for higher pay and better treatment. There could not be much 
harm even if they were to lay down their arms on a battle-field, 
refusing to attack an enemy until they are promised twopence 
more a day. 

The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, remarks to this “that one need 
not be a military man to see how childish and impossible such 
theories are, altho, no doubt, Englishmen must be given greater 
privileges if they are to be kept in the service.” The Vosszsche 
Zeitung, Berlin, says: 

“Whether they like it or not, the English will be forced to 
change the system of supply of men forthe army. The present 
system of free enlistment is terribly expensive and does not pay 
at that. We are well aware that the English people will seriously 
object to being trained e# masse in the use of arms. But if Eng- 
land is to hold her own, there is no other alternative. Recent 
naval maneuvers have shown that, large as England’s fleet is, it 
can not safeguard her against invasion.” 


French opinion is similar. 


The Zemps, Paris, notices that the 
land of Cobden is arming to the teeth, and wonders whether the 
English find themselves compelled to give up their traditional 
liberty.— 7ranslations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT ON THE NEW YORK 
ELECTION. 


K Be election of the first mayor of Greater New York is gen- 
erally taken by the foreign journals as an ominous sign. 
Tammany Hall is accepted as a synonym for corruption and 
rapacity, and its reinstatement in power is an evidence that the 
majority prefer that sort of thing. 
The most biting comment we have seen is in the London Sum, 
which quotes 2 Peter ii. 22, and adds: 


“The chief city of a great people must see its municipal offices 
filled with men who should be filling cells in the penitentiary. 
New York has fallen like rotten fruit into the hands of the 
boodlers, but the New Yorkers may console themselves with say- 
ing that every city, as every land, has the government it de- 
serves. ” 


The St. James’s Gazette thinks there can be no change until 
America produces men who are willing to give their time to 
public affairs without pecuniary reward. Zhe Pall Mall Ga- 
sette “can not congratulate the citizens of New York,” and de- 
clares that “an organization like Tammany could not exist in 
London. A man or an organization proven guilty of corruption 
could never return topower.” The Westminster Gazette wishes 
Seth Low “better luck next time,” and says that the system under 
which New York is to be ruled “seems to outsiders absolutely in- 
tolerable.” Zhe Financial News says: 


“In principle the Americans are rigid Puritans; but in practise 
they are much like other people, and it is probable that the votes 
of not a few who hate the corrupt methods of Tammany went to 
Judge Van Wyck as a protest against the intolerance of the pres- 
ent régime. As a political victory for the Democratic Party we 
do not regard the New York election. It was solely a question of 
the power of the Tammany organization and the drink-sellers 
against the efforts of the better classes to put down corruption.” 


The Daily Telegraph “hesitates to give the palm even to 
Turkey” in a contest for the greatest corruption in which New 
York enters. This paper thinks that Croker’s post-election mani- 
festo ‘must sound very pleasantly to saloon-keepers and propri- 
tors of disorderly houses.” Zhe Times says: 


“The power of Mr. Croker’s organization will be widened, 
strengthened, and consolidated. The means will be supplied for 
preparing for the next campaign and insuring the return of an- 
other Tammany nominee. The merchants and bankers of New 
York, the wise and cultivated men, the honest and philanthropic 
citizens, will be as impotent under Mr. Croker’s domination as 
Italian or Hungarian patriots under the benumbing rule of Met- 
ternich. And who can deny that ‘the people love to have it so?’” 


The Home News remarks that, in sober truth, “the honorable 
element in American public life is small. From the voting for 
the mayoralty of New York it appears to be no more than 25 per 
cent. For the rest, ‘bossism,’ with its illimitable opportunities 
for the distribution of spoils, obtains pretty generally, and the 
Republican system is only a degree better than that of Tammany 
itself.” But the Newcastle Chronicle does not think corruption 
is necessary, even in America. “For,” says the paper, 


“it did not always exist in American politics. Washington, in 
all the eight years of his administration, removed only 9 men 
from office; Adams, only 9; Jefferson, 39, but none for political 
reasons; Madison, 9; Monroe, 5; John Quincy Adams, 2; and 
then, coming to the new régime which still flourishes, Jackson, 
according to his opponents, 2,000, and, according to his own ad- 
mission, 690. It was the State of New York that saw the origi- 
nation of the Jacksonian principle applied to politics—a system 
which has lasted to the present day.” 


The French press, jealous of the honor of republics, deplore the 
result of the election very much. The Zemfs, Paris, compares 
Van Wyck to Esau, “selling the rights of his fellow citizens and 
the cause of honest Democracy for a mess of pottage.” The 
Journal des Débats says in substance this : 
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Once more the honest section among the people of New York 
have shown that they are utterly incapable of forming an organi- 
zation sufficiently strong to break up political syndicates. Tam- 
many has claimed, through its chief, that the people declared 
against “hypocrisy, lies, abuse, and public evils,” but the truth is 
that in the American Democracy, more so even than in others, 
such expressions are mere phrases, used to cover political ex- 
ploitation. We need not go further for an illustration than the 
New York police. These Irishmen, with theclannishness of their 
race, adhere faithfully to the political syndicate, and do not apply 
the law except in the case of Tammany’s adversaries. For a few 
dollars they conveniently forget their duties, and the chiefs of 
these representatives of law and order wink at the little profits of 
their subordinates, in order to hold them to the party. The in- 
difference of the better elements among the Americans, who take 
no interest in politics at all, materially assists this corruption, 
which can not be equaled in the Old World, where prejudice 
against dishonesty is harder to kill. 

In other countries on the Continent the press comments are 
equally scathing. The Kdlnische Zeitung, Cologne, thinks the 
people of New York have missed their best chance to prove that 
they do not like corruption. The 7aged/att is certain that Tam- 
many’s victory is a set-back to the reform movement throughout 
the United States. The Vossische Zettung does not see how any 
one could deny that the election was won because corruption is 
acceptable to the people. The //ande/sblad, Amsterdam, thinks 
the machine never worked more openly, since Croker declared 
outright he wanted Van Wyck because he could use him, and 
since Van Wyck was not even permitted to open his mouth during 
the campaign. 

Nor are our neighbors to the North less sparing in their criti- 
cism. The Daily Times, Victoria, N. B., says: 

“Europeans may well pause in amazement to contemplate a 
spectacle impossible to match anywhere on the globe. It might 
be thought that the bitter fruits of experience, which is said to 
teach fools, would have been sufficient forthe New Yorkers. The 
Empire City knows full well that Tammany rule means munici- 
pal strangulation. . . . The most implacable foe of the city could 
have wished her nothing more terrific than to be again cursed by 
the rotten rule of Boss Croker and his piratical crew. They will 
now be in clover; New York was fat and juicy, but Greater New 
York is a dripping roast.” 

The Montreal W2tness thinks that “as Tammany’s one and 
only reason for controlling the administration is to be in a posi- 
tion to plunder the city,” the outlook isvery dark. Zhe Mone- 
tary Times, as indeed every foreign paper, deplores the death of 
Henry George, which is generally considered to have turned the 
scale in Van Wyck’s favor. It adds, however: 

“Tammany, with all its sins, must represent some active force 
that was stronger than any embodied in any of the other three 
parties to the fight. It is, however, as the numbers show, not an 
overwhelm‘ug force, or one which there was not enough of re- 
serve power in the community to control. . . . What has Tam- 
many promised? It is pledged to fight monopolies, tho some 
think it is more likely to bleed them; dollar gas it has promised 
somehow to obtain. The lowest on the poll were men classed as 
monopolists, including General Tracy; the highest those who, 
Henry George being dead, showed the boldest front against 
monopolies and combines, the tendency of which to aggrandize- 
ment, nevertheless, survives; their culmination is not yet ‘in 
sight.’ ” 

Saturday Night, tho admitting that the chances of its theory 
being verified are very small, thinks there is a possibility that 
Mayor Van Wyck may fool the machine. The paper says: 

“Judge Van Wyck has four years of power, and is less at the 
mercy of political bosses than any of his predecessors. It may 
occur to him that it would be good business to ‘throw down’ Mr. 
Croker and boss the job himself.” 

W. T. Stead, the editor of the London Review of Reviews, 
goes a step farther and suggests the possibility that Tammany, 
“boss” and all, may do better than expected—on Becky Sharp’s 
principle.— 7ranslations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE CHINESE WOMAN’S SMALL FOOT. 


A* illustrated article on this subject is contributed to La 

Nature (Paris, October 16) by Dr. I. I. Matignon, medical 
attaché tothe French legation at Peking. Dr. Matignon comes to 
the conclusion that if the Chinese want their women to have de- 
formed feet, it is none of our business, and he deprecates mis- 


sionary interference with the custom. He says: 


“The small foot of the Chinese woman, to which the Celestials 
give the name of ‘The Golden Lily,’ has always been an object 
of curiosity to Europeans. 

“T have no intention of passing in review all the motives that 





FIG. 1.—Foot of Chinese Woman ; Arrangement of Toes. 


have been suggested to explain why for centuries the Chinese 
have been mutilating their women’s feet; they are all equally 
improbable. 

“They do not begin to produce this deformation of the foot till 
about the age of four or five years. The result is obtained, little 
by little, by means of bandages, tightened more and more, which 
produce in the foot a double movement—one of flexion on itself 
and one of rotation of the four smaller toes around the great toe. 





Side View. 


FIG. 2.—Foot of Chinese Woman. 


. . » The scaphoid bone .. . is always more or less displaced 
and raises the skin of the foot, which sometimes becomes ulcer- 
ated (Figs. 1 and 2). 

“The accompanying photographs represent the foot of a young 
girl of twenty years. . . . Seen from the outside, it represents 
a right-angled triangle. . . . The inner face, which is of general 
triangular form, shows the disposition of the toes, which rest 
with their backs in contact with the ground, deformed and com- 
pressed. The nails are small and atrophied, but an exception 
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should be made in the case of that of the second toe, which has 
the appearance of aclaw. The accompanying diagram (Fig. 3) 
gives a better idea of the deformation of the Chinese woman’s 
foot than any description could. 

“When the foot has reached a sufficient degree of atrophy, at 
the cost of considerable pain, the young Chinese woman has hot 
yet reached the end of her sufferings. She must keep her foot 
continually bandaged to be able to walk, and a promenade of any 
length is impossible. 

“The atrophy of the foot leads to atrophy of the leg, which is 
reduced to a skeletonic state; the muscles disappear and scarcely 
more than skin and bone remain. 

“This atrophy of the leg does a good deal to increase the trou- 
ble of walking and of keeping the balance. The Chinese woman 
can walk only with the aid of a boot made in the form of her foot. 
This bears a sort of hoof which alone serves as a sustaining 
point. The bottom of the foot does not touch the ground, and 
the women walk a little like cripples. They are not very firm 
on their feet, and when they are old must useacane. They walk 
with their arms lightly held apart to serve as balances—the abdo- 
men held back and the chest thrown forward; they seem to be 
chasing their center of gravity. When their feet are held to- 
gether, the slightest push is enough to topple them over. Be- 
sides, a foot is thought of more highly the smaller it is; the one 
here shown, belonging to one of the common people, is relatively 
large. Among rich Chinese women, it would be much smaller, 
and the woman would be prouder of her foot than of her face. 

“The Chinese woman is very modest about her feet. She'does 
not like to have any one look at them. I have several times at- 
tended the wives of mandarins for diseases of the feet, and they 
would consent to have me examine them only after much ado 
and many blushes. Even then they managed to uncover only 
the exact part affected. 

“All Chinese women have not deformed feet. The mutilation 
is more frequent in the South than in the North, and in the city 
than in the country. The Manchu women are not allowed to 
bandage their feet; there are formal imperial decrees to this 
effect. 

“A campaign against this so-called barbarous custom has long 





Great toe, 


Toe-nail. 


Toes. 
FIG. 3.—Imprint of Foot, Showing Deformation of the Toes. 


been carried on by missionary societies, and particularly by 
English woman missionaries. They have even sent an address 
to one of the ministers of the Government, who answered that in 
regard to such subjects, the Son of Heaven reserved the right to 
do as he thought best. 

“The Chinese think that a deformed foot is pretty. Let us 
allow them to consult their own taste. What would Queen Vic- 
toria say if she should receive a petition signed by numerous 
Chinese, demanding that she forbid English girls to wear corsets ?” 
—Translated for Tue LITERARY DicEsT. 


American Locomotives in Japan.—Some time ago 
we quoted in these columns from an article in an English journal 
containing the statement that the first locomotives imported from 
the United States into Japan had proved unsatisfactory. This 
charge is pronounced untrue by 7he Railway and Engineering 
Review, which says: 

“We are in possession of information that most emphatically 
refutes the damaging testimony which there appears. The 
statement that in 1891 two American locomotives were imported 
is true. That the experiment was thoroughly unsatisfactory, the 
locomotives becoming useless within a year, is unhesitatingly 
stamped as being untrue. The engines referred to have in fact 
been in continuous use up to the present time. The article fur- 
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ther states that Mr. Matsumoto caused to be imported, in Janu- 
ary, 1894, four American locomotives which fared no better than 
their predecessors. Thisstatement is also characterized as being 
absolutely untrue. The statement that after this experience the 
railway bureau decided that the English engines were the better, 
and that in a subsequent order for eighteen locomotives it was 
for that reason expressly stipulated that they be of English make, 
is therefore based upon a mere inference of the writer and stands 
unsupported by fact. We learn from the most reliable sources 
that the exportation of American locomotives to Japan alone since 
January 1, 1891, has been in the close neighborhood of three 
hundred. These orders have been filled by six different Ameri- 
can locomotive works, and the orders filled orin process of execu- 
tion during the present year are much more than four times as 
great as those of any one of the six previous years.” 





DOUGHNUTS AND RELIGION, 


HE Shakespearian personages in “As You Like It” who 
found “sermons in stones,” would have been congenial 
companions for Charles Dudley Warner, who finds quite a sermon 
in the doughnut. He preaches it in his “Editor’s Study,” in 
Harper's Monthly (November) : 


“T have been traveling in New England. It can not be said 
that the doughnut is what it once was. . . . The trifling way in 
which the doughnut has been spoken of for a generation has had 
its effect. Skepticism withers its object. Nothing can flourish 
‘that is not esteemed. Faith went into the old doughnut; some- 
times jelly also, as a supreme act of affection for the domestic 
idol. You must believe in the doughnut before you can make it. 
You must believe in the doughnut before you can eat it. And 
after that you must believe in a power higher than yourself that 
works in you for righteousness. 

“With the doughnut in its integrity and unquestioned place in 
daily life has gone religion. Of course the form remains in both 
cases. When I say religion I mean the Puritan, that was able to 
conceive and eat the doughnut. If theological discussion were 
permitted here, it might be argued that Unitarianism could never 
have originated the doughnut. I would not push this matter so 
far as to be fanciful, nor any further than is necessary to trace 
the relation of the doughnut, raised or stirred, to the old order. 
In my conception of this old order, if your belief were right, it 
did not matter much what you ate. Ever-present duty did not 
concern itself with the body. That concerned the spirit only. 
The clarity of the spirit was not supposed to be related to the 
soundness and sanity of the body. The relation of dyspepsia to 
the higher life was never studied. There was affectionate anx- 
iety about the health of our dear ones, but this was not in relation 
to the spiritual condition of the one afflicted. The effect of diet 
upon temperament, upon kindly feeling, upon character, was not 
much considered; its relation to a religious life not at all. And, 
indeed, there were shining instances of great spirituality in the 
most infirm bodily conditions. It was thought to shine out with 
special brilliance in infirmities. And these cases led to the notion 
that there might be a necessary connection between bodily in- 
capacity and spiritual growth. And this may have led to the 
further deduction that there was no necessary connection between 
bad cooking and ill temper, ‘crossness,’ ‘glumness,’ sullenness, 
curt speech, forbidding reserve, and a dull household. 

“From one point of view there was a certain nobility in this 
disregard of the physical side. There was something of martyr- 
dom in it, viewing the battle of life as a means of subduing phys- 
ical energy for the sake of spiritual elevation. And there is 
immense pathos in the sight of the companies and regiments of 
young girls, of the graceful years of sixteen, seventeen, and 
eighteen, who marched down into New England graveyards, 
winsome creatures as they seem to us in the single-line inscrip- 
tions on the old tombstones. The joys of life that might have 
been were sacrificed for a poetic memory of maidenhood. 

“Of course there is another side of this change which the phil- 
osophic observer sees in New England. If the physical lide is 
more abounding and more cared for, if there is more enlighten- 
ment in a way, there is a certain disorganization and flying from 
a center. Religions and sects and fads have multiplied, and 
there is a revival of superstitions and occultisms already deemed 
outworn in the Middle Ages. Society becomes not only emanci- 
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pated but tangential. Spiritism, theosophy, mind-reading, mind- 
cure, Christian science, thought-transfer, telepathy, astrology, 
all the whims of a stimulated body and an unanchored mind, 
flourish in the very center where the Puritan fried his meat and 
his doughnuts and believed in God. The pursuit of happiness, 
formulated by Rousseau and enunciated in our Declaration, has 
become the object of life. Not duty but amusement is the end 
and endeavor. Socialism and a modified paternalism insensibly 
shape even legislation, and replace the old and stern Puritan 
individualism. We are going along, whither no one knows ex- 
actly, but going by trolley, by bicycle, on excursions, in pursuit 
of entertainment and enjoyment, every day more and more en- 
lightened, more and more scientific, more and more superstitious, 
every day new wants, new means of satisfying them, new com- 
forts, wider experiences, women acting like men, and some men 
acting like women, in the discovery of new nerves that are 
sources of torture, all society in a whirl, in a sort of expectancy, 
and going along no doubt into a glorious future. It is a most 
interesting and exhilarating spectacle! And yet the antiquated 
observer wonders whether the glorious future will be any better 
for the individual soul than the old order that was anchored on 
the doughnut. Agamemnon was a brave man, and Penelope was 
a charming woman.” 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


That Ancient Riddle. 


In THE LITERARY DIGEST (September 18) we reprinted from Cosmos 
(Paris) an ancient riddle found in the form of an epitaph, in Latin, in the 
chateau of Chantilly. Theepitaph, translated, runs as follows: 


AZLIA LALIA CRISPIS. 
Neither man, nor woman, nor hermaphrodite, 
Neither infant, young, nor old, 
Neither chaste, depraved, nor modest, 
But all these ; 
Removed neither by hunger, sword, nor poison, 
But by all: 
She lies neither in the sky, nor in the waters, but everywhere. 


LUCIUS AGATHO CRISPUS. 
Neither husband, lover, nor friend, 
But all these ; 
Neither weeping nor rejoicing, 
But both ; 
Has erected this, neither a mausoleum, a pyramid, nor a sepulcher, 
But all three ; 
Both knowing and knowing not to whom he had erected it. 


This is a tomb that holds no body ; 
This is a body held in no tomb, 
But is its own body and its own tomb. 


Several attempts to solve this have been made by our readers, which we 
give herewith: 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST.— 

As a solution to “An Ancient and Unsolved Riddle,” published in your is 
sue of September 18, I would suggest that the “The Dead,” both in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, might fill the requirements of “ Alia Lelia 
Crispis,” and “The Dying” covers the ground indicated by “Lucius Agatho 
Crispus.” A READER. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST.— 

The article contained in THE LITERARY DIGEST (September 18) on “An 
Ancient and Unsolved Riddle” has just come to my notice, and after read- 
ing it over carefully the thought came to me that the solution might possi 
bly be “The Church.” CHARLES H. PEASE. 

ATLANTIC CITy, N. J. 

Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST:— 

Seeing on page 626 of THE LITERARY DIGEST of September 18, 1897, an 
ancient riddle, of which you say no satisfactory explanation has ever been 
given, I beg to forward my solution of the same. 

In order to make my explanation tenable, I shall have to assume some 
small change in the exact meaning, caused by translation, and so take the lib- 
erty of substituting the words “not solely” wherever the word “neither” 
occurs in the inscription. The solution is then: Life, Nature, and the Earth 

P. BRUCE NORTON. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


Domestic Animals in Japan. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

The extract from the Revue Scientifique (THE LITERARY DIGEST, Octo- 
ber 30) is not wholly correct. In Japan the use of beef and milk is frequent 
by those who can afford it. Many eggs are used, and chickens to some ex 
tent. Inthe southern part especially,the horse, bull, and cow are exten- 
sively used as beasts of burden, sometimes drawing a low wagon, but 
usually bearing the load (rice, charcoal, etc.) upon the back. 

Japanese do ride horseback to some extent. The dog is sufficiently 
worthless, but not so wild as indicated in the article, and there is many 4 


domestic dog in parts where a foreigner is seldom seen. 


F. H. BASSETT. 
KALKASKA, MICH. 
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Rudyard Kipling’s thrilling new story, ‘‘The Burning of the 
Sands,’”’ will appear exclusively in The Companion during 1898. 
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Rudyard KRipting, 
the famous story-writer, is only one of many celebrated 
contributors engaged to write for the next volume of 


te .. [he Youths a 
“a = @mpanion “ = 


To show the varied strength and charm of The 
Companion’s original features for 1898, we give the 
following partial list of 


Distinguished Contributors. 





- Hon. Thomas B. Reed 
Hon. Justin McCarthy 
Hon. George F, Hoar 
Lieut. Peary 
Max O’Rell 
‘Sarah Frank R. Stockton 


W. D. Howells 

Mme. Lillian Nordica 
Mrs. Burton Harrison 
Octave Thanet 

Mary E. Wilkins 
Margaret E. Sangster 
Harriet P. Spofford 


And Fully Two Hundred Others. 


12-Color Calendar FREE to New Subscribers. 


This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. 
It consists of three folding parts, each a true reproduction of charming group pictures. &@- See Important Offer. 
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January 1, 1898. 
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FREE—The Companion Art Calendar for 1898, a production superior to any of 
the famous pieces of Companion color-work of previous years. It is a beau- 
tiful ornament and acostly gift. Size 10x 24 in. Free to New Subscribers. 


i Jan. 1393. 
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Full Year, to January 1, 1899. Il ¢4 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


Reports of trade show moderate improvement 
in trade. Business failures for the week number 
267 to 344 last year according to Dun’s Review, 
and 235 to 273 last week, 308 a year ago, according 
to Bradstreet’s. 


Encouraging Prospects.—‘‘ All markets and all 
industries are working toward the period of 
Thanksgiving, of stock-taking, and of holidays. 
Colder weather has done much to accelerate re- 
tail trade, so greatly delayed in many lines by 
unusually mild and open weather. In spite of 
this delay, and the idea that it may render prices 
more favorable to buyers, despatches to-day from 


all parts of the West and South show a large vol- 
ume of business, and tho fever at the South 
hinders, and stock speculation here does not swell 
clearings as it did five years ago, the payments 
through clearing-houses are for the month only 
1.5 per cent. less than in 1892, and for the week 
outside New York 1.2 per cent. larger. The pro- 





Macbeth makes half the 
lamp-chimneys ; and half the 
dealers won’t sell ’em, be- 


cause they don’t break. 
Get the Index—free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
Readers of Tue L*TeRaRY DiGeEst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


| reports about gas associations. Railways earn- 


ducing force increases on the whole, and many 
manufacturers are unable to take allthe orders 
offered, while others are committed as far ahead 
as they are willing to be. The output in several 
great industries is considerably the largest ever 
known, and confidence in yet greater business 
next year is unabated. Hesitation in speculative 
markets is in part because an immense capital 
has been turned from them to investment in pro- 
ductive enterprises. 

The excess of merchandise exports over imports 
in October made the balance $164,933.442 for three 
months, and after allowance for gold and silver 
movement, there still appears due this country 
$151,704,930, With undervaluations smaller than in 
recent years, and interest and dividends due 
abroad much reduced by foreign sales of securi- | 
ties during and since the panic. The heavy un- 
paid balance must be increased by large exports 
during the next four months, as the demand for 
breadstuffs and cotton increases. The prospect 
that considerable gold must be moved has a weak- | 
ening influence on foreign exchange, and reported | 
sales of stocks by Europe, 20,0co shares for the 
week, would not balance half a day’s difference 
on merchandise account. Yet the stock market 
has been inactive, with little improvement in 
prices, and speculation is mainly occupied with 





ings continue large, for November thus far 21.5 
per cent. larger than last year, and 2.9 percent. 
larger than in 1892, with a heavy west-bound ton- 
nage and a growing movement of east-bound cot- | 
ton, new corn, dressed meats, hides, and lumber,” 
—Dun's Review, November 20. 








Moderate Improvement.—*“ There is a moderate 
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improvement in staple prices and in distribution 
of woolen goods, shoes, hats, and hardware in the 
region tributary to Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and Omaha. In South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana jobbers report a moderate revival 
in demand from interior merchants, which repre- 
sents some of the business delayed by yellow- 
fever quarantines. Trade reports from Georgia 
and Texas are quite irregular. Some cotton 
planters are compelled to sell cotton at a loss to 
meet ad vances made earlier in the season and have 
little or no surplus with which to buy merchan- 
dise. Others, notably in Texas, continue to hold 
cotton, which delays mercantile collections and in 
some sections has an unfavorable influence. 
Colder weather northwest and in the central Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri river valleys have helped 
retail trade. Manufacturers of iron, steel, agri- 
cultural implements, stoves, railway cars, and 
woolen goods report an active demand and large 
output, altho the appearance of speculative steel 
has resulted in weakening the price of billets and 
a like tendency on the part of Bessemer pig iron. 
““Higher prices are recorded for wheat, corn, 
oats, syrup, hides, leather, shoes, and for tur- 
pentin. The reaction in iron and steel is likely 
to be followed by an advance if the present rate 
of consumption continues. Lower prices for 
wheat flour and pork are expected to recognize 
the advances on wheat and Indian corn, so that a 
lower price for copper is practically the only im- 
portant decline in the week. There is the usual 
long list of unchanged quotations, the more impor- 
tant those for cotton, print-cloths, wool, lumber, 
sugar, and coffee.”’"—Bradstreet’s, November 20. 


Wheat, Corn, Cotton, and Wool.—‘t Wheat has 
advanced a cent during the week, and small fluc- 
tuations have been due to reports about Argen- 
tina rather than to the heaviest exports ever 
known. Atlantic exports, flour included, have 
been in three weeks of November 9,799,369 bushels 
against 6,052,106 last year, and in the crop year 
thus far over 86,000,000 bushels, while Western 
receipts have been in three weeks 21,203,660 bush- 
els against 14,796,888 last year. Corn exports have 
been 7,010,041 bushels against 6,441,686 last year. 
Cotton declined to 5.81 cents, with heavy receipts, 
but closed at 5.87, with better foreign demand, and 
with frosts which have lessened the prospect of a 
heavy movement later. 

The woolen market is embarrassed by the de- 
lay of winter weather, which retards orders from 
clothiers, altho most works have enough for some 
time ahead, and while cold weather and active 
retail trade would quickly bring a change, prices 
of wool are so high that some mills have stopped 
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part of their looms. Cases are mentioned of mills 
which could realize a profit of $200,000 to $300,000 
by selling the wool they hold, but can expect none 
by manufacturing at current prices. Wool mar- 
kets have become stagnant, and sales are almost 
wholly to realize speculative profits, amounting 
at the three chief markets to only 4,213,000 Ibs. for 
the week. Cotton goods continue weak as raw 
material declines, and goods are rather lower.”’ 
—Dun's Review, November 20. 


‘Wheat exports show a heavy increase alike 
over last week and last year, and with one excep- 
tion, that of the second week in September, is the 
largest single week’s total on record. The total 
exports of wheat (flour as wheat) from both coasts 
of the United States and Montreal this week ag- 
gregate 6,653,792 bushels, against 5,445,542 bushels 
last week, 3,937,000 bushels in this week a year ago, 
2,916,000 bushels in 1895, 3,312,675 bushels in 1894, 
and 2,764,080 bushels in 1893. The total exports in 
the second week of September, 1891, were 6,974,000 
bushels. Corn exports also show a gain, aggrega- 
ting 3,209,790 bushels for the week, against 2,975,721 
bushels last year, 1,743,000 bushels in 1895, and 189,- 
ooo bushels in 1894." —PBradstreet’s, November 20. 


Canadian Trade.—‘‘ Mild weather has resulted 
in very soft roads throughout a portion of the 
province of Ontario, and has an unfavorable influ- 
ence on interior trade. Business remains as last 
reported at Montreal, where navigation will close 
within a few days. Colder weather in Nova 
Scotia has increased the demand at Halifax for 
heavy goods. Large quantities of oats have been 
shipped from Prince Edward Island to England. 
The lumber export movement from New Bruns- 
wick is also noteworthy. There are 31 business 
failures reported from the Canadian Dominion this 
week, against 33 last week, 47 in the weeka year 
ago, and 42 two years ago. [Dun's Review, 32 to 


| 40 last year.] Bank clearings at Winnipeg, Ham- 


ilton, Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, and St. John 
amount to $27,800,000 this week, compared with 
$30,672,000 last week and with $23,417,000 in the 
week last year, "— Bradstreet" s, November 20. 
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Heart Disease. 


Some Facts Regarding the Rapid Increase 
of Heart Troubles. 


Do Not be Alarmed, But Look for the Cause. 


Heart troubles, at least among Americans, 
are certainly increasing, and while this may be 
largely due to the excitement and worry of 
American business life, it is more often the re- 
sult of weak stomachs, of poor digestion. 

Real organic heart disease is incurable; but 
not one case in a hundred of heart trouble is 
organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble and 
poor digestion is because both organs are con- 
trolled by branches of the same great nerves, 
the Sympathetic and Pneumogastric. 

In another way, also, the heart is affected by 
that form of poor digestion which causes gas 
and fermentation from half digested food ; 
these is a feeling of oppression and heaviness in 
the chest caused by pressure of the distended 
stomach on the heart and lungs, interferin 
with their action; hence arises palpitation an 
short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, makes 
it thin and watery, which irritates and weakens 
the heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart troubles 
is to improve the digestion and to insure the 
prompt assimilation of food. 

This can best be done by the regular use, after 
meals, of some safe, pleasant and effective di- 
gestive preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, which may be found at most drug 
stores and which contain valuable, harmless 
digestive elements in a pleasant, convenient 
orm. 

[t is safe to say that the regular, persistent 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at meal time 
will cure any form of stomach trouble except 
cancer of stomach. 

Full-sized packages of the tablets sold by 
druggists at 50 cents. 

Little book on stomach troubles mailed free. 
Address Stuart Company, Marshall, Mich. 
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Current Events. 


Monday, November 15. 

The Supreme Court of the United States de- 
cides against claimants for land grants in New 
Mexico. .. . The State Department refuses to 
extradite Jesus Guerra, Mexican revolutionist. 
-.. The Wyoming supreme court, ruling that 
citizens must be able to read the Constitution in 














English, reverses election results. ... Yellow 
fever quarantine is raised in many parts of the 
South. . . . Ex-Congressman John M. Langston 


(colored) dies in ashington. ... The annual 
horse-show opens in Madison Square Garden, 
New York. 

M. Scheurer-Kestner writes a letter to the 
Paris newspapers asserting that be has docu- 
ments proving the innocence of Captain Drey- 
fus.... The American Minister to Haiti, Mr. 
Powell, obtains the release of Herr Lueders, 
over whose imprisonment trouble has arisen 
between Haiti and Germany. . . . The sentence 
of the lower court upon Dr. Carl Peters, for- 
merly German High Commissioner in Africa, 
for extreme cruelty to natives, is confirmed by a 
court-martial. Dr. Peters is dismissed from the 
German service and ordered to pay the costs of 
prosecution. . ..A serious tension exists be- 
tween Japan and Russia, owing to the latter's 
efforts to control the Korean customs. 

Tuesday, November 16. 

The seal experts make a unanimous report, 
and the diplomatic representatives reach an un- 
derstanding by which they hope at a later date 
to bring about a settlement of all the questions. 
... President McKinley signs the Gabveseni 
Postal treaty. . . . The Montana supreme court 
sustains the constitutionality of an inheritance 
taxlaw. ... Charles A. Fair begins a contest of 
the Fair will at San Francisco. . .. The Delta 
County Bank, Delta, Colo., fails.... Joseph A. 
Iasigi, former Turkish Consul in Boston, is sen- 
tenced to 14 years at hard labor in state's 

rison for embezzlement. ... The Reeder-Van 

earars conspiracy case is settled at Potts- 
ville, Pa, 
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France. ... It is declared that the Pope does 
not accept the Laurier-Greenway settlement of 
the Manitoba school question. . . . The White- 
way ministry, Newfoundland, formally resigns. 
St. Petersburg suburbs are flooded. 


Wednesday, November 17. 


Premier Laurier and party leave Washing- 
ton for Ottawa; reports that their mission 
roved a failure are officially denied. . . . Wil- 
ed T. Malster is inaugurated mayor of Balti- 
more... . The last of the tenth series of Cloak- 
makers’ strikes is successfully closed in New 
York. . .. The assembly of the Knights of 
Labor, Louisville, opposes an Anglo-American 
arbitration treaty. - Deaths: Rev. Dr. 
George H. Houghton, rector of ‘The Little 
Church Around the Corner,” New York; Alfred 
Ordway. portrait painter, Melrose, Mass... . 
Henry Sherry, a lumberman, of Neenah, Wis., 
fails with liabilities of $1,000,000. 
Details of the landing of German troops at 
e 


Kiao-Chau, China, are published. ... Th 
Porte accedes to Austrian demands on ac- 
count of indignities to a merchant. ... Re- 


investigation of the Dreyfus scandal is or- 
dered by the military governor of Paris. . 
H. M. Cornell, formerly of New York, is de- 
clared a bankrupt in London. . .. Striking en- 
gineers and employees have agreed upon a truce 
until a conference in London, November 24. 


Thursday, November 78. 


The Government expresses satisfaction over 
the release of the Competitor prisoners, who sail 
from Havana. ... The report of Cornelius N. 
Bliss, secretary of the Interior Department, is 
made public... .F. R. Ketchum, Chicago, se- 
cures$21,666.33 damages from the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad for blacklisting. 

The ———, prisoners are released from 
Cabanas Fortress in Havana. .. . The Montser- 
rat, having ex-Captain-General Weyler on 
board, reaches Corunna, Spain ; Weyler decides 
to remain on board until the steamer arrives at 
Barcelona. . . . The complete pacification of the 
Philippine Islands is reported from Madrid. 
... The friends of Captain Dreyfus allege that 
be was the victim of aconspiracy devised for 
blackmailing purposes, and that the documents 
he is charged with selling were forgeries. ... 
Russia insists that the provisional commissioner 
of the powers for the island of Crete must be of 
Orthodox Greek faith. ...To settle the de- 
mands of Austria the Turkish Government will 
pay an indemnity to Herr Brazzafolli, salute the 
Austrian flag, and pay the sum of $1,600,000 to the 
Oriental Railroad Company. 


Friday, November 19. 


The cabinet discusses currency legislation 
and Cuban affairs. ... A Minneapolis alder- 
man is found guilty of soliciting a bribe of 
$10,000. .. . Judge Allen, Boston, made per- 
manent the receivership of the Bay State 
Beneficiary Association. - In a Pacific 
storm the custom house at Yaquina Bay, Ore- 
fon, is blown down and records lost. ... 

ammany Hall appropriates $20,000 to Cuba, 
and a like amount to the poor of New York city. 

A destructive fire occurs in the Cripplegate 
district of London ; two acres are burned over, 
and nearly one hundred warehouses and other 
buildings are destroyed ; the loss is estimated at 
$3,000,000 § St. Giles’s Church is damaged. ... 

e appointment of Prof, F. de Maartens as ar- 
bitrator in the Anglo-Venezuelan dispute is 
approved by the Czar. 


Saturday, November 20. 


Yale defeats Princeton at football 6 too; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania defeats Harvard 15 to 
6.... It is announced that Lieut. D. H. Jarvis, 
executive officer of the Sear, will command the 
overland expedition for the relief of the ice- 
imprisoned whalers in the Arctic. . . . The In- 
dianapolis Monetary Commission takes a re- 
cess until December rs. 

Russia demandsthat Turkey pay arrears of 
the Russo-Turkish warindemnity. ... Premier 
Meline, speaking to the French Chamber of 
Deputies, attributes the agricultural crisis to 
monometalism, and expresses the hope that bi- 
metalism will soon triumph. 


Sunday, November 21. 


Secretary Alger’s report of the War Depart- 
ment is made public... . Judge Thomas L, 
Nelson, United States circuit court, Mass., dies 
in Worcester. . .. President Eliot, of Harvard, 
issues a defense of football. 

A $5,000,000 fire occurs in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia....In a revolt among the Sudanese 
troops in Major MacDonald’s expedition in Af- 
rica it is reported that several officers and sol- 
diers were killed. ... A sharp collision occurs 
between Social Democrats and Christian So- 
cialists in Gratz, the capital city of Styria, Aus- 
tria ; the police and military are called out... . 
The steamer Victoria returns to Tromsoe, from 
Spitzburgen, without having obtained any infor- 
mation regarding Andree. 








Count Esterhazy, implicated in charges, de- 
mands investigation of the Dreyfus case in ; 


A Preacher’s Discovery. 


Dr. Blosser, who has for many years made a specialty 
of catarrhal diseases, has discovered a remedy that 
cures the worst cases of Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc. It 
is a penetrating, healing smoke vapor that goes direct- 
ly to every affected spot, destroys the germs, and 
heals the mucous membrane. ny reader of the 
Literary Dicest who will address Dr. J. W. Blos- 
ser & Company, 11, 12 and 13 Grant Building, Atlanta, 
Ga., will receive, postpaid, a three days’ trial treat- 
ment free. 


Readers of Tue Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








Bronchial Disease 
of the Lungs. 


From Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on 
the Progress of Medical Sci- 
ence in Lung Diseases. 


of the on which the health and 
proper action of all other organs de- 
pend. If we cease to breathe for but five 
minutes we are dead at the end of that 
time. In rare and exceptional cases the 
flame of life can be rekindled by arti- 
ficial respiration, but, as a rule, people 
sound and well when suffocated are 
dead beyond restoration at the end of 
five minutes. Have you ever thought 
why thisis? It is because the functions 
of every vital organ stop the moment 
we stop breathing. Breathing makes 
the heart to beat, the blood to circulate, 
and the brain to send forth sensation 
and motion to the entire body. 

The lungs, the brain, and the heart 
constitute the tripod of life, and while 
they act we cannot die. The heart de- 
pends on the lungs for its power to cir- 
culate the blood, and the blood depends 
on the lungs for its purification. Poi- 
sonous carbonic acid is formed in the 
blood by the healthy and natural action 
of the organism, and must be expelled 
by the act of breathing. This is God’s 
appointed way of keeping our blood 
pure. If we stop breathing we retain 
this carbonic acid in the system, and 
five minutes accumulates enough to 
poison our blood and stop the whole 
machinery of life. 

Henee all affections of the lungs are 
serious because they diminish the purity 
of our blood and in the same proportion 
injure our general health. Take for 
example a cold, which inflames the air 
passages and tubes of the lungs, swells 
their mucous lining, contracts the size 
of the tubes through which we breathe, 
and obstructs them by viscid secretions 
of mucus. As we cannot breathe 
through tubes that are narrowed or ob- 
structed by mucus as well as through 
those that are open and free, so every 
cold while it lasts lessens our breathing 
according to its severity and in the same 
degree diminishes the purity of our 
blood, hurts our circulation, clogs the 
action of the heart and irritates the 
brain and nervous system. 

Every disease which injuriously affects 
our lungs begins first in the mucous 
lining of the air passages—nose, throat, 
and bronchial tubes. The membrane is 
exposed to every change in the tempera- 
ture of the air and to smoke, gas, dust, 
and all irritating and noxious matters 
floating in it, which all act directly on 
the breathing organs. 

Oft-repeated irritation of the mucous 
membrane gradually develops into a 
chronic bronchitis—a condition of the 
lungs full of interest because so often 
mistaken and so liable to be mistaken 
for consumption, the most dreaded of 
lung diseases. 

(To be continued.) 
ROBERT HUNTER, M.D., 


117 West 45th Street. 


NOTE.—Readers of LITERARY DIGEST 
who are interested for themselves or 
friends will receive Dr. Hunter’s book 
free by writing to him at above address, 


The ro. + are the great vital center 
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CHESS. 


All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’} 


Problem 240. 


By G. J. SLATER. 
From Nuova Revista degli Scacchi. 
Black —Five Pieces. 
Kon K 3; Kton KR 2; Ron K Kt 7; PsonK B7 
and K Kt 6. 








White—Eight Pieces. 
K on QR 6; BonQ B 2; Kts on K 8, QB 8; Ron 


QB4; Pson K B4, K Kt 6, Q Bé. 
White mates in three moves. 











Problem 241. 
By CONRAD ERLIN. 
Black—Ten Pieces. 
K on Q 4; Qon QB 3; Bs onQ Kt sq, QR3; Kt 
onK Bs; Rson K R3,Q Kt6; Pson KR 5, Q 6, 
Q Kt 3. 

















White—Ten Pieces. 


Kon KB3;Q onK B 7;Bson K3,Q R 8; Kts 
on Q6,QR3; RonK Kts5; Pson K 5 and 6, Q B2. 
White mates in two moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


























No. 235. 
R—K B3 Kt x P, mate 
—_—_———— :t.—_—_— 
ra? 
Lidhod R x B P, mate 
1. ———— 2. 
P—K 6 
ceaada Kt—B 2, mate 
I. seamen 2.— 
P—Kt7 
pare P Kt (R 3), mates 
I. —— 2. — 
B moves 
Kt (B 5), mates 
I. —s 2. peneeccent 
Kt moves 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; ‘“‘Spifflicator,’””’ New York 
City; the Revs. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa., J. 


A. Younkins, Natrona, Pa.; F. S. Ferguson, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; G. M. Fernandez, New York toot a K 23 but this would have led to an even 
City ; F. L. Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa.; F. A. Mit- 
chell, Independence, Mo.; K. O. McEwen, Detroit ; 
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bert, Asheville, N. C.; J. C. E., Canal Dover, Ohio; 


be, Derboro, Ont.; W. W. Gordon, Jr., Savannah, 
Ga.; G. L. Williams, Ohio Wesleyan University ; 
G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; E. A. More, Jr., 
Denver, Col.; ‘‘ Ramus’’; G. G. O’Callahan, Low 
Moor, Va.; W. C. Hill, Caribou, Me.; W. J. B., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; E. E. Whitford, Factoryville, Pa,; 
W. G. Donnan, Independence, Iowa; the Rev. J. 
S. Smith, Linneus, Mo.; Drs. W. S. Frick, Phila- 
delphia; P. H. S. Vaughn, H. W. Fannin, Hackett, 


Antonio, Tex.; E. A. Morling, Emmetsburg, Ia.; 
A. N. Hosking, Chicago; J. J. Mayfield, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; C. A, Freeman, Omra, Wis.; O. B. Joy- 
ful, 

Comments: “A fairly good problem”’—M. W. 
H. ‘* Exceptionally briiliant’—S. ‘A cute chit’’ 
—I. W. B. ‘“ Easy but interesting’—J.A.Y. “A 
very unique two-mover’’—F.S. F. ‘‘ Ingenious’’-- 
G.M.F. ‘*Construction exceedingly ingenious”— 
F.L. H. ‘‘Reminds one of Mr. Micawber’s wait- 
ing for something toturn up’—F. A. M. 


No. 236. 

This problem is unsound, as it has two solutions. 
The author’s solution is Kt—R 7, but K—Kt 5 will 
also do it. 

Rev. J. A. Younkins, F. S. Ferguson, G. Pat- 
terson, and W. G. Donnan were successful with 
234. The Rev. J.S. Smith, W. G. Donnan, R. G. 
Hensley, and ‘“‘Trinity College,” Hartford, got 233. 


A Greek Gift. 


The old saying, ‘I fear the Greeks bearing 
gifts,” is finely illustrated in the following game. 
White gives the odds of K Kt. 


MCDONNEL, MR. 





White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 4 
2B—B,4 Kt—K B 3 
3P—Q4 Ktx P 
a7 Ktx KBP 
5 Castles Ktx Q 
6BxKBPch K—K 2 


7 B—Kt 5 mate 
Moral: Look several times before you accept 
Queens. 
From the Berlin Tournament. 
METGER VS. TSCHIGORIN. 


Bishop’s Gambit. 


METGER. TSCHIGORIN. METGER. TSCHIGORIN. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1 P—K P—K4 we aes Kt 5 
2P—KB,4 Px Pp’ —Q2 3x Kt 
3 B—B4 Kies 53 (a) 8 x B kek, 
3 Kt_K'B3 Kt - 19 Px Kt OxB 
5 Kt—B4. . Pa Oo. laoR—R3 + ~=P x Pf) 


6P—Q4 Kt—K R4 /2t Bx Kt Kx B 
7 Castles P—K Kt 3 22 R—K Bsq P—K R4 (g) 
8Kt—-Q5 B—R3 ja3RxRP Q-B4ch (h) 
9 Kt—K sq B—K 3(b) |24K—Rsq R—KR sq 


= B—K 2(c) Kt—Kt 2 log R— Kt 5 R-Q sq (i) 
11 Kt x P 3x Kt |26 Q— K 2 —R'5 () 
12BxB B—Q 2(d)_ |27 7. > 3 R x P ch (k) 
13 B—R6 Castles i & R—R sq ch 


P—K B 


14 Kt—B Ko kt 3 Ps 
md Rx Pch (1) Resigned. 


Q-—K 2 

15 B—Q B ¢ GaP 
Notes (abridged) by Emil Kemeny in The Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 

(a) P—Q 4 followed by Q—R 5 ch or Kt—K B 3, is 
the usual defense. 

(b) Black could not guard the Pawn, and it 
would have been better to abandon it at once. 
Castles should have been played. 

(c) Well played. Black cannot answer B x Kt 
on account of P x B, followed by Bx Kt. 

(d) Necessary, for P—Q 5 was threatening. 

(e) A very conservative play. Whitecould have 
or Kt—Kt 5, which in all probability would 

ave led toa speedy win. 

(f) Black should have played Q—B 4 ch, followed 
by Qx K P, thus guarding the Kt. The next 
move enables White to establish a winning attack. 

Ke yes & peesey was P—K B 4, followed by 

30rK 2 and K—K sq should White con- 
aa Q—R ae and Q x Pch. Black evidently 
overlooked the brilliant reply White had on hand. 

(h) He could not capture the Rook on account of 
Q—Kt sch, followed eventually by R—B 6 

(i) Q—Q 3, followed by R—K sqor Q R—-KB 
sq, according to White’s Q--K 2or ook B 2con- 
ore was the proper play. 

was stillin order. Black would have 


game. The R-—R 5 play was premature. 
(k) Q—K 2could have been played with safety. 








[Nov. 27, 1897 





(1) The decisive stroke, which very likely was 


R. G. Hensley, Oxford Junction, Iowa; H. Rem- overlooked by Black. 


Chess-Nomenclature. 


Our article on this subject has been received 


with considerable interest. Several periodicals 
have republished it, notably Zhe American Chess 


Magazine. Weare enabled to give further infor- 


mation on this study, furnished by a scholarly 
Ark.; V. Brent, New Orleans; Dr. J. P. Rice, San | correspondent, who has given us a very exhaus- 
tive paper, our space, unfortunately, permitting 
the publishing of only anabridgement. In tracing 


the origin of Chess, our correspondent writes: 


Fabricius (unfortunately his baptismal name is 


not given, but it would be natural to infer that it 


was Georg, the archeologist) mentions that it was 
invented by Schatrenscha, a celebrated Persian 


astronomer, and that the game at the time he was 


writing was called ‘‘Schatrenscha” in Persia. 
After considering the number of translations to 
which the name was subjected before reaching 
the language of Fabricius, it is not at all surpri- 
sing if mistakes occurred, and it requires but little 
imagination to believe that the name of our as- 
tronomer is nothing more than a corruption of 
Chaturanga. Inthe Arabian the word would have 
the form “Shaturanja’’; thence to ‘‘Shatrenscha” 
isan easy step. The classical Vida in his poem 
“De Ludo Scacchorum,”’ which obtained for him 
the patronage of Leo X. (a devotee of the game), 
claims that Chess was invented by the Serian 
Nymphs in memory of their sister Scacchis, from 
whose name he ingeniously traces the derivation 
of the Italian Scacchi (plural for Chess), whence 
French £checs, and our modern Chess. Some idea 
of his style, considered by many to bea blending 
of Virgil and Lucretius, can be gathered from the 
following short extract: 

Dicite, Seriades Nymphe, certamina tanta 
Carminibus prorsus vatum illibata priorum : 

Vos hujus ludi in primis meminisse necesse est: 


Vos prime studia hec Italis monstrastis in oris 
Scacchidis egregiz.”’ 


When first introduced to the Europeans, the dif- 
ferent pieces were called by their Arabian and 
Persian names, but after a time were changed by 
their translation into the various languages, and 
further modified by terminations,—Shah becoming 
in German Schach, Icelandic Skas, Middle Latin 
Scacci plural, Italian Scacchi, French £schas, 
Esches, Echecs, Early English Chesse, Chests, 
Middle English Ches, Chesse, and lastly modern 
Chess. Sanskrit Roka or Ratha was altered into 
Persian Roks, ship or chariot, thence to Hindu and 
Arabian Rukh, Italian Rocco, Middle Latin Roc- 
cus, Old French Roc, and finally to Old English 
Roke, Rooke, Rok, meaning tor, tour, tower, Castle 
of the present. The Seyda/, or foot-soldiers, were 
transformed into the French Peon, Peone, Spanish 
Peon, Italian Pedone, foot-soldier; and Pedona, a 
Pawn, from Latin fedo, and lastly our Pawn, for- 
merly Pown, Paune, Pawne. The Aspen Suar, or 
horsemen, quite naturally by transition became 
our cavaliers, then Knights. 

To explain the wonderful metamorphosis of the 
sex, name, and powers of the Persian Pherz into 
the Queen can only be accounted for by analogy, 
etymology, and a reconsideration of the results of 
Irwin’s work. The Queen, as the consort of the 
King, was and is more agreeable to the taste, and 
more conformable to the customs of the Europeans, 
than would be the presence of a Vizier by the side 
of the King. In Chatrang she was known by the 
name of Pherz, meaning minister or counsellor, 
which was made by the Arabians into ferz, fars 
firzi, etc., Latinized farzia, fercia, from which was 
derived the French fercie, fierce, fierge, vierge, last 
meaning amaid. From this to Queen is but an 
easy and short step and greatly assists in the ex 
planation of the change of masculine sex of Pher2 
to feminine Queen. Another opinion that seems 
more reasonable is, that whereas a Pawn, by the 
same kind of promotion as at Draughts, became 4 
Farzin on reaching the eighth square, so it conse- 
quently was made Queen. 

Gambit is from Italian gambetto, a tripping-uP 
of the legs (Old French jambit; faire le jambit, to 
make a feint, to deceive). 








F. B. Osgood, North Conway, N. H.; H. L. Lam-| defeat. 





The sacrifice of the Rook is unsound and causes 


(To be Continued.) 
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Are You i Perfect Health? 





Very few persons can answer this question in the affirmative. Nearly every man and woman we meet has some 
bodily ailment or infirmity. In some cases the trouble is self-evident, pronounced and chronic ; in many more it is mani- 
fest largely to the person alone or his immediate family, and may be treated as of little importance because it is “only 
sleeplessness,”” ‘‘only nervousness,” “only a lack of appetite,’’ ‘only dyspe psia or indigestion,” and only this or only 
that. Do not be deceived: These ailments which we cal slight are the sure signs that something is wrong and out of 
gear. The fault is usually with the stomach. 


THE STOMACH IS THE FURNACE OF THE BODY. 


If we shovel in the food-fuel in such quantity or kind as to clog the furnace the result is plain. Perfect Health is impossible. 


The Charm of Youth and Beauty and the Strength and Vigor of Manhood 


can only be attained and retained through health of body and mind, and these in turn must be secured through 


~~» PURE FOODS. >>>: 


The BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD CO., of Battle Creek, Mich., manufacture 
and have placed on the market a number of Foods which have until recently been used only in their gre ‘at, Sanitarium 
practice. They are now accessible to the public. The choice health foods are absolutely pure and wholesome. Here are 
a few of the leading ones : 








a great muscle and strength-making food. Noted || the original and standard Cereal sub- 


Granola Oe thictesteainonit. | Garamel Gereal vk agparak 
ade fr ntire wheat, twice cooked, se i in thi | a most nutritious and proper 
GHANOSE take C tecture tor constipation | Wheat Gluten Meal fesstioresiess trans a 


Ask your local grocer for these pure :ood preparations. Send to us for our illustrated booklet ‘“‘ Health Foods.”’ 


It’s free, and you may also have without cost a — of our foods on me ena: this paper. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD CoO., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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A New Volume of Sj 


EVERY SET IS INCOMPLETE WITHOUT THIS VOLUME 


OLD LAMPS FOR NEW ONES, And Other Sketches and Essays 


Hitherto uncollected. By CHarLEes Dickens. Edited with an introduction by Freperick G. Kirron, Author of “A 


> 6 


Bibliography of Dickens,” “ Dickensiana,” “Dickens by Pen and Pencil,” etc., etc. Handsome Library Edition, 
350 pp., Long Primer. By mail, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50. 
The Bookman, N.Y.: ‘The stamp of Dickens’s mind is upon them all. They bear his unmistakable imprint. The fun and frolic, the 


wit and humor, the satire and savagery, the advocate of reform, and the special pleader of the poor, the intense feeling and burning sincerity 
—all are here, and as a flame in the midst, shedding its glow and irradiating its vital spark throughout, there is the unfailing light of Dickens’s 
imagination. 


The 46 Sketches contained in this volume are entirely new to American readers 


This title is but one of our Migh-aet Fall issues. Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


== Remittances can be made by Check, Money Order, or Stamps. 
eS 4 ’ 


WUW/ AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, 
156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 5 King Street, TORONTO. 
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HAWAII Shall the star- TEC TE By JOHN ' By the Rev. HAMES MANN, 12mo, Cloth, 
pangled banner MUSICK, author AGENTS 9 217 pp. Price $1.00, post-free 
float over *Pne “Queen of of the famous re wif pp. “WV, por ee. 
the Pacific?” The next Columbian His- 3 | 
Congress will act. Be as ek ve — ¢ | Twenty lively sketches of as many different va- 
thoroughly posted = pe ‘ Foy Pg WANTED 4 rieties of ministerial types. The intuition displayed 
NEW perpen pe ee wp AR: oS 1 Elegantly bound ¢ in these character etchings is marvelous, while their 
Hawaii as she has been and Over 140 superb illustrations 3 | irresistible humor bubbles up on nearly every page. 
asshe fe from photographs and sketches se- | The descriptions are racy and the criticisms keen. 
POSSESSION 99is to- Ff | 4 cured on the spot by our special com- a | The book brings a fund of helpfulness oe Seuew nal. 
day ; j Pi Cover design in inc a nite ned 2 | ister. Its original style and its humor are highly en- 
information on every feature of” this Gy gold. Cloth, $2.75; Half Russia, $4.00. 3 pos pe oncan, Toe po reader who is fond of capi- 
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OFFER EXTRAORDINARY TO READERS OF “LITERARY DIGEST” 


Edition de Luxe BY AN ESPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH THE PUBLISHERS 
IIS COPIES REMAINING} OF THIS MAGAZINE WE OFFER TO ITS READERS THE FEW 
Regular Price, $150 | RETAINING COPIES OF WHAT IS UNIVERSALLY CONCEDED 


Offered to «DiGEsT”| TO BE THE MOST MAGNIFICENT WORK EVER ATTEMPTED 


"onesie the erin IN AMERICA AND NOT EXCELLED ELSEWHERE. :: :: :: :: 
price, and payable $3. 


per month. -<-<e8 =@22 8006 Geueere--— 


MIZRAIM on ANCIENT EGYPT 


By DR. SAMUEL AUGUSTUS BINION 


Most superbly illustrated history ever published of the Art and Architecture of any country in the world. A fortune was spent on this work, 
which is the result of more than ten years of labor of Author, Artist, and Engraver. It is superbly illustrated with 72 full-page plates, 20 x 26 
inches, magnificently colored, and representing the temples, etc., exactly as they appeared four thousand years ago. 

ECYPT! Whose civilization is the oldest known and yet whose architecture is the wonder and admiration of modern times, and 
® which “ For nobility of conception, vastness of detail, and majesty of the highest order exceeds anything ever reared by 
human hands,” has now for the first time been adequately shown forth in these superb volumes. 


Whether specially interested in Egypt or not, no one who is a lover of good things in art or literature can fail to be fascinated by the beauty, 
grace, and grandeur of Egyptian art as exhibited in these plates. 




















_Of this work Miss A melia B, Edwards, the Queen of 
Egyptology, wrote: ‘‘ I wish to tell you how much I am 
pleased with the specimen plates of your great work.”’ 


Prof. Otts T. Mason, of the Smithsonian Institute, said: 
*T am proud to see such creditable work done in our 
country.”’ 


** The educational force of such a work is incalculable.” 
—Education, Boston. 














** A series of illustrations that for beauty of execution ** We have found the text very accurate and up-to-date.” “A most vivid pen-and-brush pictorial history of the 
have absolutely no parallel.”’—//ustrated American. —Biblia, official organ of the Egypt Exploration Society. wonders of Ancient Egypt.” — 7he Evangelist, New York, 
ty — n Ses ~ SIT OH 
i: i Soe The work has been endorsed dy purchase after thorough 


examination, and at the regular price, by the British Museum, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Boston Library, and the leading 
AN tea he’ libraries of this country. 


| THE ENTIRE EDITION WAS LIMITED TO 
ee 800 COPIES AND THE PLATES HAVE 
ate. Be BEEN DESTROYED. ww. ua 


OUR OFFER 


THE GREATEST FAVOR EVER EXTENDED TO 
“LITERARY DIGEST” READERS. 


The work is published in twelve parts, each containing six 
plates with their accompanying letterpress, and these are en- 
closed in four handsome half morocco portfolios, regular price 
$150. To the first 115 subscribers who shall send $3.00 we 
will send the entire work, and the balance can be paid in four- 
teen monthly payments of $3.00 each. We can also supply it 
in 2 volumes bound elegantly in half morocco by adding 50 cents 
to each of these payments. If you care to add to your library 
the most superb work concerning the most fascinating country 
in all the world, fill out or copy the enclosed acceptance blank. 























. . 

















: R HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
le Gentlemen :—I accept your offer of the edition de luxe of MIZRAIM 
’ or ANCIENT EGYPT, and enclose $3.00 as first payment, balance to be 
: sent $3.00 monthly, beginning 30 days after | have received the set. 
pretiote ps Inti of 1 reserve the privilege of RETURNING THE WORK WITHIN THREE DAYS 
es tise i AFTER RECEIVING IT IF NOT FOUND SATISFACTORY, in which case 
tae you are to return the $3.00 paid. 
Bey > ¥=| IES ETT COR aac ONE OS Ere MART 
Bre ire nhs 
fe aS re No aii sinha tgaskcahenetnaonietcipaann 
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If further information is desired, send for descriptive pamphlet 


HENRY G. ALLEN & COMPANY, Publishers 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 





HATHORIC COLUMN, TEMPLE OF DENDERA. 
This plate in Mizraim is 12 x 18 inches and shows 10 different colors. 
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The Macmillan Company's 
_ NEW BOOKS 


“The Story of Gladstone's Lif 


By JUSTIN licCARTHY, [1.P. 
Author of “A History of Our Own Times” 
Fully Illustrated, with portraits, etc. 
Cloth, 8vo. Price, $6.00 


The long period which Mr. McCarthy has 
spent as a member of the House of Commons, 
an eye-witness of part of the story he now 
tells, the long nights of research and prepara- 
tion for, and also the later work of writing, 
his “ History of Our Own Times,” in which 
Mr. Gladstone has been so prominent a figure, 
have fitted Mr. McCarthy as no other man has 
been prepared to tell the story, which is not 
only that of a man’s life, but of his country’s 
political life, so closely have the two interests 
been combined for these many years. 


The Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


Edited by FREDERIC G. KENYON 
With Biographical Additions, Portraits, etc. 
Cloth, Two Volumes. Price, $4.00 








EXTRACT FROM THE EDITOR’S PREFACE 


This collection of Mrs. Browning’s letters 
has been prepared in the conviction that lovers 
of English literature will be glad to make a 
closer and more intimate acquaintance with 
one—or, it may truthfully be said, with two— 
of the most interesting literary characters of 
the Victorian age. It is a selection from a 
large mass of letters, written at all periods in 
Mrs. Browning’s life, which Mr. Browning after 
his wife’s death reclaimed. The letters passed 
into the possession of his son, Mr. R. Barrett 
Browning, with whose consent they are now 
published. 

The duties of the editor have been mainly 
those of selection and arrangement; but, in 
order to complete the record, it has been 
thought well to add connecting links of narra- 
tive, which should serve to bind the whole 
together into the unity of a biography. 


The Old Santa Fe Trait 


By COL. HENRY INIIAN 
Late of the U. S. Army 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 
The book is one of unusual interest, es- 








pecially to those who knew the States west 


of the Mississippi in the time of | 


A MAP OF the stage coach, to say nothing 
of the “ prairie schooner” or the 
THETRAIL even earlier pack-mule and train. 
Colonel Inman has added to a 


long personal experience of life on the plains | 


unusual opportunities of hearing the traditions 
of the trail; he has 
known and talked [_LUSTRATIONS 


known scouts and 
hunters, and from the REMINGTON 


richest of their experi- 

ence his book is full. Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill, 
Old Jim Bridger, and many another contribute 
to the often thrilling, sometimes amusing, 


always intensely interesting story. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company 
66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Places of Dashes — No Lottery — Popular Plan of 
Education — Read All the Particulars. 


In the United States four times as much money is mded for education as for the 
military. Brain is better than brawn. By our educational facilities we have become a 
nation. We, the publishers of Woman’s World and Jenness Miller Monthly, have 
done much toward the cause of education in many ways, but now we offer you an opportunity to 
display your knowledge and receive most gener us payment for a little study. 
object of this contest is to give an impetus to many dormant minds to awaken and think ; also 
we expect by this competition of brains to extend the circulation of Woman’s World and 
Jenness Her Monthly to such a size that we shall be able to charge double the present 
rate for advertising inourcolumns. By this plan of increasing the number of subscriptions and 
receiving more money from advertisers of soaps, pianos, medicines, books, ees | powders, 

welry, etc., we shall add tT te ear a year to our income, and with this mathematical deduc- 


ion before us, we have decided to operate this most remarkable “‘ missing letters” contest, 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE TO DO. 


There are thirty words in this schedule, from each of which letters have been omitted 
and their places have been supplied by dashes. To fill in the blank YA and get the 
names properly you must have some knowledge of geography and history. e want you to 
spell out as many words as you can, then send to us with 25 cents to pay for a three months 
subscription to WOMAN’s WORLD. For correct lists we shall give $200.00 in cash. 
If more than one person sends a full, correct list, the money will be awarded to the fifty best lists 
in appearance. lso, if your list contains twenty or more correct words, we shall send you a 
beautiful Egeria Diamond Scarf Pin (for lady or gentleman), the regular price of which is 
$2.25. Therefore, by sending your list, you are positively certain of the $2.25 prize, and by be- 
ng careful to send a correct list you have an opportunity of the $200.00 cash award, The 
listance that you may live from New York es no difference. All have equal opportunity for 


PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


Prizes will be honestly awarded and promptly sent. We publish the list of words to 
be studiedout. Im making your list of answers, be sure to give the number of each word: 


1. —-R A-—|— A country of South 16. B-§ M-—-{K_ A noted ruler. 








America. 
2. -A- I-1- Sao et eget tedy 17. --§ T 0 — | — Another noted ruler. 
3- M-D--E--A-E-- A sea. 18. P—R-— UY —A — Country of Europe. 
4. -M—--Q— A large river. 19 A-§S8 T-A-|-— A big island. 
s. T-A--8 Wetaggre sverot | ao, M—— INE ~ Samgiot she mat 
6 §--AN-—A-— Agity mone of the | 21. T——A— Oncof the United States. 
7, H----- X A city of Canada. 22. J-F--R--WN Once President of 
8. N-A-A-A Noted for display of | 23. J —— A large lake. 
9 -E--E--E- Canes Se Sates 2%. E-E-§8-—WN A noted poet. 
10. —-A-—R]— A city of Spain. 25. 0-R-A 4“ may hy ik same 


1. H-V--A Ay Oo ol bases 26. B-R--0O A large island. 


r, 8—M—E- Acmib pars ate | 27. W-M--8 W-R-D Poplar amir 


ts. @--R-L-A- Goontoiie | 28. B-H-1-@ Ase 
14. §8-A-LE- A great explorer. 29. A-L-N-I- An ocean. 
15. O- L-F-—-1— metho Ual-| 50. M-D-G - §— A- Anigandness 


In sending your list of words, mention whether you want prize money sentiby 
draft, money order or registered mail; we will send any way that winners require. The 
eria Diamond is a perfect imitation of a Real Diamond of large size. Wedefy experts 
to it from real except by microscopic test. In every respect it serves the purpose of 
Genuine Diamond of Purest Quality. It is artistically mounted in a fine gold-plated pin 
warranted to wear forever. This piece of ey will make a most desirable gift to a friend if 
you do not need it yourself, At present oursupply of these gifts is limited, andif they areal! gone 
when your set of- ans comes in, we shall send you $2.25 in money instead of the 
Scarf or Shawl] Pin, s0 you shall either receive the piece of jewelry or the centvales in cash, 
in addition to your participative interest in the $200.00 cash prize. This entire offer 
is an honest one, made by a responsible publishing house. We refer to mercantile agen- 
cies and any bank in New York. We will promoetly refund money to you if you are dissatis- 
fied. What morecan wedo? Nowstudy, and exchange slight brain work forcash. With your 
list of answers send 25 cents to pay for three months’ subscription to our great family 
magazine, Woman’s World. If you have already subscribed, mention that fact in your 
letter, and we will extend your subscription from the time the present one cxeieee. To avoid 
loss insending silver, wrap money very carefully in paper before inclosing in your letter. Address: 


JAMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 
22 & 24 North William Street, - . - WNew York City, &. Y. 








An Aid to Parents for e 
Child Character Training 


en lessons of practical helpfulness for young minds, are 





FUNK AND WACNALLS CO., NEW YORK 


zFT hands and ready wits may prevent seri- 

ous results of sudden illness or serious 
accident ; “‘ Emergency Notes,” a book for 
the household, posts everybody. Price, 50 cts. 


Short stories of great interest, with which are interwov- D 


ted in Dr. Banks’ new work “ Sermon Stories for 
and Girls,”’ Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 





Readers of Tas Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


WHAT TO DO TILL THE DOCTOR GOMES 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette Pi., New York 
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Drugs are used in imitation of Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee to give it a bitter or coffee taste 


In the desperate attempts of counterfeiters to take 
the public money, they resort to ingredients that are 
harmful to the human stomach. 


It took over a year of experimenting to learn how 
to prepare pure Cereals to give them a coffee flavor 
and yet preserve their absolute purity and food value. 


No other Cereal Coffee with a distinct Coffee 
flavor is pure and harmless. 








All genuine packages of Postum have red seals and the words 
“It makes red blood” thereon. 
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Treatment of Rheumatism 
by Tartarlithine. 


> 


i 
— 

J — > ~ 
ws 


writes: “I was a great sufferer 
from chronic rheumatism, having 
to go around on crutches. Your 
Tartarlithine was recommended 
to me so highly that I gave it a 
trial. In ashort time I discarded 
my crutches and am now a well 
man. I will recommend the 
Tartarlithine to others.” 


95 Fulton Street, New York, 
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You Need a 
Typewriter 


Preference is always given to type- 
written letters, but if your work 
does not warrant the use of a steno- 





Send for free pamphlet 


—ON THE— 











es FF 


Mr. Hunt, of Knoxville, Tenn., 





grapher, and a hundred dollar 
machine, the 


American Ten Dollar 
Typewriter 


will exacily fill your needs and save 
you nirety dollars. 

Made like the high priced ma- 
chines, but more simple, 25,000 
in use. Handsome catalogue and 
samples of work free if you men- 
tion THe Lirerary DIcEst. 





































st SF 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 











SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE Co. 





AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 


HACKETT BUILDING, 
Bet. Warren and Chambers Sts. , New York. 








Readers of Taz Lirzrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


